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Dt's  a requirement  oi  nearly  every  modern-day  American  hero  that  sooner  or  later  there  must 
come  a sell-revealing  book,  usually  a memoir  or  a “before-I-was-lamous”  autobiography.  Base- 
ball great  Derek  Jeter  has  one,  Senator  John  McCain  has  one,  even  Regis  Philbin,  who  wanrs  to  be  a 
millionaire  dozens  of  times  over,  has  one. 

But  do  you  remember  when  real  writers  were  heroes?  Perhaps  no  figure  loomed  larger  in  1940s 
and  ’50s  American  culture  than  the  great  Ernest  Hemingway,  who  ran  with  the  bulls  in  Pamplona, 
hunted  big  game  in  Africa  and  won  a Nobel  Prize  in  1954.  Before  him,  there  was  the  playboy 
socialite  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  the  curmudgeonly  gentleman  William  Faulkner,  whose  legend 
remains  quite  alive  in  certain  Southern  quarters.  James  Baldwin  walked  among  the  giants  of  his  era, 
including  Malcolm  X and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Today,  it’s  hard  to  name  any  writers  of  such  sweeping  cultur- 
al influence.  There  is  Maya  Angelou,  the  revered  poet,  and  nov- 
elist Toni  Morrison,  the  1993  Nobel  Prize  winner.  But  neither 
measures  up  as  a national  figure  against  TV’s  Oprah  Winfrey. 
There  is  the  journalist-novelist  Tom  Wolfe,  whose  luminous 
white  suits  make  him  a spectacle,  if  not  a recognized  figure. 
Publishing  houses  make  celebrities  out  of  top-selling  contem- 
porary writers  like  John  Grisham,  though  few  of  these  have 
achieved  real  hero  status.  Ever  heard  of  Billy  Collins?  He’s  a 
national  hero,  the  new  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United  States,  but 
most  Americans  don’t  know  a thing  about  him. 

It’s  too  bad,  really,  because  to  write  and  publish  a novel, 
poem  or  lasting  work  of  journalism  is  one  of  the  most  heroic 
things  a person  can  do.  It  is  grueling  work,  it  requires  complete 
dedication  to  purpose,  and  most  important,  it  is  an  almost 
entirely  singular  act.  A great  book,  unlike  a Super  Bowl  cham- 
pionship, belongs  to  only  one  person — the  writer. 

So  it  is  a tribute  to  all  writing  heroes  that  this  issue  of  College  Park  is  dedicated  to  them  and  their 
craft,  and  particularly  to  those  writers  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Some  of  rhose  fearured  here  wear  two  hero’s  hats,  as  they  are  both  teachers  and  authors.  Others,  like 
David  Anthony  Durham,  whose  novel  Gabriel's  Story  is  excerpted  in  the  issue,  represent  a new,  dis- 
tinctive and  multicultural  voice  among  Maryland  writers.  He  is  joined  by  fellow  M.F.A.  classmate 
Shara  McCallum,  whose  poetry  is  of  both  Maryland  and  her  native  Jamaica. 

Lastly,  what  university  doesn’t  benefit  from  the  letters  and  manuscripts  of  great  writers  who  have 
come  and  gone?  Maryland  claims  the  collections  of  two  such  writers:  Katherine  Anne  Porter  and 
Djuna  Barnes.  These  women,  while  worlds  apart  in  personal  style  and  philosophy,  represent  all  the 
richness  of  mid-2()th-century  intellectual  life.  Their  papers  are  among  the  more  interesting  treas- 
ures to  be  found  in  the  newly  refurbished  Maryland  Room  of  Hornbake  Library. 

If  this  issue  does  its  job,  then  your  journey  with  Maryland  writers  is  just  beginning.  For  we  have 
only  scratched  the  surface  of  all  that’s  been  written  by  university  faculty  and  graduates.  Fortunately 
a new  writer  is  born  every  day,  and  some  will  inevitably  find  their  way  to  College  Park.  Whether 
they’ll  meet  fame  or  failure  is  anybody’s  guess,  but  one  thing  is  certain — they  will  have  reached  for 
the  stuff  of  true  heroes.  — Daniel  Cnsick.  Editor 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Dear  Alumni  and  Friends: 

I am  struck  by  the  sights  and  sounds 
streaming  across  the  campus  during  the 
summer  months.  Summer  at  the  universi- 
ty is  not  a time  of  relaxation  and  reflec- 
tion anymore.  On  the  football  practice 
field  behind  Byrd  Stadium,  our  team  is 
doggedly  preparing  for  the  fall  season 
under  new  coach  and  alumnus  Ralph 
Friedgen.  The  250  members  of  the 
“Mighty  Sound  of  Maryland”  are  also 
going  through  their  intensive  band  drills, 
perhaps  with  fewer  bruises  to  show  for 
their  own  special  talents,  but  similarly 
resolute.  It  is  also  the  season  when  our 
landscapers  are  creating,  replanting, 
resodding  and  revitalizing  our  beautiful 
campus — and  beautiful  it  is. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  Maryland 
students  are  away  for  the  summer,  their 
numbers  have  been  replaced  by  groups 
with  an  even  broader  range  of  ages  and 
interests.  In  June,  the  University  of  Mary- 
land hosted  the  Odyssey  of  the  Mind 
World  Finals  for  the  fifth  time — the  last 
being  1997.  Participants  in  this  creativi- 
ty-focused competition  ranged  in  age 
from  elementary  school  to  college,  organ- 
ized into  700  teams  from  at  least  15  coun-  ; 
tries  and  30  U.S.  states. 

We  are  all  preparing  to  accommodate 
what  will  be  our  largest — and  most 
accomplished — entering  freshman  class. 

Fully  500  more  freshmen  than  were 
expected  have  accepted  our  offer  of  admis- 
sion, bringing  the  class  size  to  4,600. 
Admissions  officers  across  the  country 
yearly  face  the  dilemma  of  predicting  class  ; 
size  from  the  historical  “yield”  of  students 
who  accept  an  offer  of  admission.  This 
year,  more  than  42  percent  of  those 
admitted  to  the  university  chose  Mary- 
land. This  was  definitely  a remarkable  and 
unexpected  bump  of  4 percent.  Obviously, 
Maryland’s  first  Final  Four  appearance  in 
men’s  basketball  placed  us  in  the  national 
spotlight,  but  acceptances  to  Maryland 
were  running  ahead  of  predictions  as 


early  as  February. 

This  increase  is  a 
solid  sign  that  many 
others  are  now  seeing 
the  University  of  Mary- 
land as  one  of  the  finest 
public  research  universi- 
ties in  the  nation,  with 
its  combination  of  rising 
national  rankings,  grow- 
ing recognition  of  honors  and  scholars 
programs,  wonderful  new  facilities  such  as 
the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center, 
plus  generous  gifts  from  major  donors  to 
support  our  students  and  academic 
departments.  Given  these  accomplish- 
ments, our  increase  in  acceptance  rates  is 
more  likely  attributable  to  what  is  known 
as  the  “tipping  factor,"  a theory  that  says 
good  things  about  an  institution  can 
build  momentum  and  tip  the  institution 
to  a higher  level.  It  definitely  seems  to 
have  been  a factor  in  decisions  made  by 
our  newest  incoming  class — whose  mem- 
bers have  the  highest  average  GPA  in  the 
Linivetsity’s  history  and  SAT  scores  that 
match  last  year’s  high-water  mark. 

Although  we  are  delighted  that  so 
many  top  students  want  to  come  to  Mary- 
land, this  windfall  presents  some  chal- 
lenges. We  are  working  diligently,  for 
example,  to  find  housing  accommodations 
for  these  freshmen.  In  some  instances,  they 
will  find  themselves  sharing  a room  with 
two,  rather  than  one,  other  classmates. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  staff  the  needed 
extra  courses  and  support  services  so  we 
can  maintain  the  high-quality  undergrad- 
uate education  we  provide  to  all  students. 

Among  the  entering  freshmen  this  fall 
will  be  nine  students  selected  from  nine 
Baltimore  City  high  schools.  1 am  proud 
to  welcome  the  inaugural  class  of  the  Bal- 
timore Incentive  Awards  four-year  scholar- 
ship program,  an  initiative  created  to  rec- 
ognize and  promote  academic  excellence 
and  leadership  among  students  who  have 
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Detail  of  the  calligraphic  citation  of  honor 
presented  to  the  president  of  Uzbekistan. 

faced  truly  adverse  life  circumstances  and 
prevailed.  You  will  meet  these  students  in 
this  issue  and  perhaps  in  person  as  we 
honor  them  at  the  first  annual  Baltimore 
Incentive  Awards  Dinner  on  Sept.  20  in 
Baltimore.  This  is  a program  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  my  heart  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunities it  provides  and  the  values  it  recog- 
nizes. I am  confident  that  the  program 
will  become  an  important  part  of  the  uni- 
versity fabric  and  of  Baltimore,  too. 

Even  as  we  continue  to  bring  more  tal- 
ented students  to  the  university,  we  are 
also  expanding  our  outreach  efforts  to 
include  an  ever-widening  circle  of  friends 
and  partners  around  the  globe.  In  June,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  travel  with  Don- 
ald Riley,  vice  president  and  chief  informa- 
tion officer,  Saul  Sosnowski,  director  of  the 
Office  of  International  Programs,  and 
Thomas  Fretz,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Natural  Resources,  on  a trip  to 
Uzbekistan  in  Central  Asia  that  included  a 
productive  meeting  with  Uzbek  President 
Islam  Karimov,  in  which  we  explored  pos- 
sibilities for  agricultural  extension  activi- 
ties and  a joint  center  for  information 
technology  and  distance  learning. 

As  you  can  see,  the  university  contin- 
ues to  be  very  productive  even  under  the 
spell  of  summer  weather.  I hope  that  you 
too  are  having  a productive  and  enjoyable 
summer. 

— C.  D.  Mute,  Jr.,  President 
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GUESS  THE  YEAR? 
DECEMBER  1996 

I saw  the  Guess  the 
Year  contest  in  the 
Spring  issue  of 
College  Park 
magazine  for 
when  Kermit 
and  Elmo  gave 
the  commence- 
ment address.  It 
was  the  December 
commencement  of  1996. 

This  was  the  year  I graduated, 
and  I remember  their  speech 
well.  They  were  joined  by  an 
ABC  News  correspondent 
whose  name  I cannot  remem- 
ber— perhaps  because  Elmo 
and  Kermit  stole  the  show. 
Jennifer  Ehrhardt  Shaffer.  '96 
College  Park.  Md. 

Editor's  note:  That  ABC  News 
journalist  was  Michael  Guillen, 
science  correspondent  for  “Good 
Morning  America"  and  “Night- 
line.  " 

Kermit  and  Elmo  spoke  at  the 
December  1996  commence- 
ment. It  was  the  end  of  my 
first  semester  of  my  sopho- 
more year,  and  one  of  my 
roommates  was  graduating.  It 
was  definitely  the  best  com- 
mencement speech  I've  seen. 
Bill  Coyle.  ’00 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  date  was  Dec.  16,  1996. 
When  I saw  the  muppets  on 
stage  I remember  thinking, 
"What  am  I going  to  tell  peo- 
ple about  who  spoke  at  my 
graduation?”  I thought,  “Sure- 
ly, I can’t  tell  them  it  was  Ker- 
mit and  Elmo!  ” I regretted 


thinking  that  as  later  on  I 
found  that  they  actually  had  a 
lot  to  say  about  where  we 
are  going  in  life  and 
what  we  should 
expect.  Addi- 
tionally, 1 
thought  it  was 
a fitting  tribute 
to  Jim  Henson, 
an  alumnus  of 
the  university. 
Gregory  Casamento.  '96 
Laurel,  A\d. 

The  answer  to  the  Guess  the 
Year  contest  is  December 
1996.  I remember  quite  well 
Elmo  and  Kermit,  as  that  was 
my  graduation.  Ironically 
enough,  I don’t  remember 
who  the  other  speakers  were 
nor  what  they  said,  but  I do 
remember  Elmo  and  Kermit. 
The  even  funnier  part  is  Elmo, 
Kermit  and  the  Sesame  Street 
characters  were  the  theme  at 


my  pre-school  graduation 
some  20  years  before.  I guess 
you  can  say  I came  full  circle. 
Dawn  French,  '96 
College  Park.  Md. 

Kermit  was  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  commencement 
in  December  1996.  Kermit 
and  all  of  Jim  Henson’s  mup- 
pets hold  a special  place  in  my 
heart  because  of  the  wonderful 
memory  of  Jim  Henson  being 
awarded  the  Honorary  Doctor 
of  Eine  Arts  during  my  com- 
mencement program  on  May 
19,  1978. 

Mary  Ellen  Beck-Branham,  '78 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Elmo  and  Kermit  the  Erog 
were  the  guest  speakers  along 
with  Michael  Guillen  of  ABC 
News  at  the  winter  commence- 
ment. I was  a volunteer  usher. 
Paula  Mandelman 
College  Park.  Md. 


Editor's  Note:  Kermit  and  Elmo 
were  a big  hit  at  the  1 996  Win- 
ter commencement,  prompting  1 3 
College  Park  readers  to  write  in 
with  their  memories  of  the  event. 
Dawn  French,  a graduate  from 
that  ceremony,  is  the  winner  of  a 
denim  shirt  with  the  Terrapin 
logo  for  her  correct  answer,  which 
was  drawn  randomly  from  a pool 
of  all  the  correct  answers. 

I KNEW  HIM  WHEN... 


That  Jason  Kravitz  guy  you 
wrote  up  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  alumni  magazine  for  being 
on  “The  Practice,”  he  and  I 
used  to  hang  out  together 
when  I was  at  school  there!  He 
was  an  awesome  actor  back 
then.  It’s  nice  to  see  him  being 
so  successful. 

Stuart  Ritter,  ENGR  '89 
via  e-mai 


A Special  Invitation  for  the  Maryland  Family 


The  Maryland  Fund  would  like  to  thank  the  more  than 
15,000  alunmi  and  friends  who  provided  over  $825,000 
for  the  University  of  Maryland  in  Fiscal  Year  2001.  We 
invite  you  to  invest  in  our  success  again  this  fiscal  year. 

Your  investment  in  state-of-the-art  equipment  and 
technology,  student  financial  aid,  faculty  recruitment 
and  retention,  research  initiarives  and  other  academic 
prioriries  wiU  provide  today’s  students  with  greater 
opportunities  to  achieve. 

To  learn  how  you  can  play  an  active  role  in  the 
Maryland  family  with  a gift  to  any  area  you  choose, 
contact  the  Maryland  Fund  at  301.405.4642  or  e-mail  us 
at  annfrind@accmail.umd.edu.  Look  for  online  giving 
opportuniries  at  www.umd.edu/philanthropy  this  fall. 

& UNIVERSITY  OF 

y MARYLAND 


THESE  STUDENTS  ARE  ABOUT 
TO  BECOME  THE  NEWEST 
CLASS  OF  MARYLAND  ALUMNI 

V THANKS  TO  HARD  WORK. 

DEDICATION  AND  THE  SUPPORT 
V OF  THE  MARYLAND  FAMILY. 
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Writing  with  Power  by  Terri  Harris  Reed 

When  alumni  of  the  Maryland  School  of  Public  Affairs  are  asked 
what  they  learned  from  us  that  has  been  most  useful  in  their 
careers,  they  consistently  cite  the  ability  to  write  effectively. 


Employers  of  public  policy  and  manage- 
ment professionals  echo  the  sentiment — 
those  able  to  communicate  complex 
issues,  options  and  recommendations  to 
busy  policymakers  are  at  an  advantage  in 
the  policy  world. 

In  that  world,  written  materials — deci- 
sion or  briefing  memos,  executive  sum- 
maries, white  papers  and  the  like — must 
reflect  the  analytic  process.  The  policy 
memo  that  is  clear,  brief  and  well  organ- 
ized offers  a vivid  example  of  this  impor- 
tant relationship  between  process  and 
product. 

Bill  Galston,  a faculty  member  of  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  and  former 
domestic  policy  advisor  to  President  Clin- 
ton, describes  the  policy  expert  as  one 
who  develops  and  imparts  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  action,  not  just  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge.  Aaron  Wildavsky,  in  his  199.^ 
book  Speaking  Truth  to  Power,  noted  that 
the  policy  writer  must  appreciate  not  only 
the  purpose  of  the  memo,  but  also  its 
intended  audience.  The  primary  audience 
for  the  policy  memo  is  typically  someone 
with  the  authority  to  act,  who  is  far  too 
busy  to  read  a lengthy  analysis  with 
extensive  background  information  and 
data.  So  what  does  he  or  she  need?  A 
brief,  coherent  and  convincing  statement 
recommending  a specific  course  of  action. 

How  does  one  take  an  accumulation  of 
research  and  expertise  and  translate  it  into 
a policy  memo?  Here’s  some  expert  advice 
we  provide  our  students  about  how  to 
communicate  with  those  in  power. 

• Be  brief.  Mark  Twain  once  apologized 
for  not  having  the  time  to  write  a 
shorter  letter.  The  fact  is  that  a one-  or 


two-page  memorandum  can  be  one  of 
the  most  time-consuming  and  difficult 
pieces  of  writing  to  do.  Stick  to  the 
main  theme  and  leave  out  anything 
not  related  directly  to  that  theme. 
Come  directly  to  the  point,  laying  out 
your  statement  of  the  issues,  major 
findings  and  options  for  action  in  a 
crisp,  readable  style.  The  idea  is  to 
impart  only  that  which  your  “client” 
needs  to  know  to  make  an  informed 
and  balanced  judgment.  Anything 
more  is  intellectual  preening. 

• Be  clear.  Clarity  should  appropriately 
describe  both  the  content  and  the  for- 
mat of  the  memo.  On  the  substance, 
the  hardest  part  is  leaving  out  the  vol- 
umes of  information  you  needed  to 
gather  and  comprehend  to  write  the 
memo — for  you  only  have  room  to 
include  the  content  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  the  key  points  across. 
Like  it  or  not,  your  reader  may  only 
have  rime  to  skim  the  memo — so 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  to  do  so. 

Are  your  margins  wide  enough,  with 
sufficient  white  space  for  skimming 
and  a few  scribbled  notes?  Are  you 
using  bullet  points  and  very  short 
paragraphs  or  sentences  for  lists?  If  a 
well-organized  memo  is  one  most  like- 
ly to  be  read  and  absorbed,  then  invest 
in  organizing  it.  Use  short  sentences; 
active  voice;  few  or  no  abbreviations, 
acronyms,  technical  terms  or  jargon; 
good  rhythm;  and  word  combinations 
that  are  easy  to  remember. 

• Be  persuasive.  Aristotle  presents  three 
rhetorical  means  for  persuasion — 


ethos,  logos  and  pathos — which  repre- 
sent the  credibility  of  the  rhetor  and 
the  logical  and  emotional  appeals  he 
uses  to  present  his  case  to  a particular 
audience.  The  well-written  memo 
incorporates  aspects  of  each  of  these 
tools  and  establishes  the  credibility 
necessary  to  make  a strong  case  for  the 
recommendations  you  then  provide. 

Policy  schools  aim  to  teach  students  to 
“speak  truth  to  power.”  It  follows  then 
that  effective  policy  writing  speaks  that 
truth  clearly  and  cogently  so  that  power 
knows  exactly  what  its  options  are  and 
what  actions  it  should  take.  Writing 
forcefully  and  persuasively,  like  any  other 
art  or  skill,  improves  with  practice.  It  is 
worth  the  effort. 

Terri  Harris  Reed  is  assistant  dean  of  the  U ni- 
versity  of  Maryland  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
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A Test  of  Knowledge,  a Chance  to  Shine 


IT'S  UNANIMOUS-DESTLER 
NAMED  PROVOST 


Early  on  a February  morning,  nine  nervous  fourth'graders  prepare  to  get 
up  in  front  of  the  whole  school  to  show  what  they’ve  learned  about 
African  American  history.  Backstage,  some  leaf  through  dog-eared  study 


their  seats  on  stage.  Christian  takes  the  micro- 
phone, his  voice  energized: 

We’re  going  to  determine  which  team  knows  the 
most  about  the  African  American  experience. 

He’s  careful  not  to  talk  about  winners  and  los- 
ers. “We  don’t  put  students  in  a position  where 
they  will  fail — they’re  all  winners,”  he  says.  In 
fact,  Christian  argues  that  after  completing  the 
Black  Saga  program,  the  children  know  more 
about  the  African  American  experience  than  85 
percent  of  the  American  public.  To  Christian, 
that  figure  is  an  indictment  of  the  American 
education  system.  “If  you  don’t  know  African 
American  history,  you  don’t  know  American  his- 
tory,” he  says. 

The  competition  begins  with  multiple- 
choice  questions,  and  the  teams  at  Barnaby  Ele- 
mentary are  doing  well. 

This  popular  string  tnusical  instrument  was  brought 
to  America  by  enslaved  Africans  in  the  17th  century. 
Was  it  the  banjo  or  violin?  . . . Banjo  is  right. 

As  the  questions  get  harder,  the  children 
betray  their  excitement.  After  answering  one 
correctly,  one  boy  dances  with  his  shoulders.  A 
girl  holds  her  head  in  anguish  when  her  answer 
is  wrong. 

In  1624,  this  was  the  first  colony  to  recognize 
slavery  as  a legal  institution.  Name  it. 

It  isn’t  enough  to  answer  Massachusetts. 
To  get  credit,  the  students  have  to  point  out 
the  state  on  an  unlabeled  map. 

In  the  end,  a single  point  decides  the 
championship.  Fourth-grader  Cheyenne 
Washington  sits  smiling  at  his  certificate 
of  participation.  “My  mom  says  I know 
more  than  her,”  he  says. 

That  is  exactly  what  Christian  expects 
and  wants.  “We’re  anchoring  these  chil- 
dren to  a past,”  he  says.  “It  gives  them 
hope.  You  can’t  have  a future  unless  you 
understand  your  past.”  —NT 


guides  as  the  auditorium  begins  to  fill.  Others 
quiz  their  teammates  on  the  more  than  700 
possible  questions.  The  anticipation  is  palpable; 
for  weeks,  they’ve  been  studying  in  every  spare 
moment. 

These  children  at  Barnaby  Manor  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Oxon  Hill,  Md.,  are  taking  part 
in  the  annual  Black  Saga  Competition,  the  only 
statewide  program  of  its  kind  aimed  specifically 
at  African  American  history  and  culture. 

The  brainchild  of  University  of  Maryland 
geographer  Charles  Christian,  it  has  grown  over 
the  past  decade  from  a single  school  to  nearly  40 
across  Maryland.  Each  school’s  winners  advance 
to  a statewide  championship  at  the  university. 

The  nine  children — three  per  team — take 


William  W.  Destler  has  been 
named  to  replace  Gregory 
Geoffroy  as  provost  and  senior 
vice  president  for  academic 
affairs.  Geoffroy  became  presi- 
dent of  Iowa  State  University 
in  July.  Destler  had  been  vice 
president  for  research  and  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  since 
1999. 

In  appointing  him  to  the 
position.  President  C.  D.  Mote 
Jr.,  cited  Destler’s  extraordi- 
nary leadership  skill,  initiative 
and  28-year  devotion  to  the 
University  of 
Maryland. 

“Before  mak- 
ing this 
appoint- 
ment, I con- 
sulted with 
each  of  the 
deans,  and  I 
am  pleased 
to  report 
that  they  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  support  Dr. 
Destler,”  says  Mote. 

Destler  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  1973  as 
a research  associate  with  a 
Ph.D.  from  Cornell  Universi- 
ty. In  1985,  he  reached  the 
rank  of  full  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering.  He  chaired 
that  department  from  1985  to 
1994,  when  he  became  dean  of 
the  A.  James  Clark  School  of 
Engineering.  Under  Destler’s 
leadership,  the  Clark  School 
rapidly  emerged  as  one  of  the 
best  programs  in  the  nation, 
achieving  top- 10  status  for 
research  funding  among 
American  engineering  schools. 


William  W.  Destle 
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As  vice  president  for  uni- 
versity advancement  in  1999, 
Destler  led  the  university’s 
fundraising,  alumni  relations 
and  communications  efforts 
through  a highly  successful 
year. 

More  recently,  Destler  has 
provided  leadership  in  devel- 
oping the  university’s  research 
policy,  managing  the  universi- 
ty's relationships  with  funding 
agencies,  business  and  indus- 
try, and  sustaining  the  univer- 
sity’s strong  growth  in 
research  programs.  He  also  has 
been  the  chief  administrator 
for  the  university’s  Graduate 
School,  which  enrolls  more 
than  8,000  students  in  70 
advanced  degree  programs. 

“I  am  honored  to  accept  the 
responsibility  ol  helping  to 
lead  the  continued  emergence 
of  Maryland  as  an  outstanding 
university,”  Destler  says  of  his 
new  appointment.  “I  have 
great  confidence  that  Dr.  Mote 
is  taking  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It’s  a privilege  to  be  part 
of  his  team.”— CC 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
ROCKETS  TO  TOP  RANKINGS 

How  do  students  looking  for 
the  best  education  find  it? 

Lots  of  them  turn  first  to  U.S. 
News  & World  Report  maga- 
zine’s annual  rankings  of  aca- 
demic programs.  Based  on 
the  latest  report,  Maryland’s 
School  of  Public  Affairs  bet- 
ter prepare  for  an  onslaught. 
This  year  it  ranked  among 
the  top  20  graduate  schools  of 
public  affairs  in  the  nation, 
among  institutions  such  as 


Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Duke  and  the 
University  of 
Chicago.  Not  too 
shabby  for  a school 
that’s  been  around 
only  two  decades. 

“Ranking  19th 
out  of  259  public 
affairs  and  admin- 
istration programs 
nationwide  is  a 
remarkable  accom- 
plishment for  a 
school  that  is  only 
just  celebrating  the 
20th  anniversary  of 
its  founding,”  says 
Public  Affairs  Dean  Susan 
Schwab. 

She  cites  the  school’s  top- 
10  position  for  programs  in 
environmental  policy,  social 
policy  and  public  finance  and 
budgeting  as  a clear  signal 
that  it  has  leapt  "into  the 
ranks  of  the  premier  public 
policy  institutions  in  the 
nation.”  The  public  policy 
analysis  and  public  manage- 
ment administration  pro- 
grams rank  in  the  top  20, 
according  to  the  magazine. 

Obviously,  Maryland’s 
location  near  the  nation’s  cap- 
ital is  one  factor  drawing  top 
students.  But  what  distin- 
guishes Maryland’s  program, 
Schwab  says,  is  its  faculty  of 
“leading  scholars  and  scholar- 
practitioners  who  understand 
and  influence  both  the  theory 
of  policymaking  and  its  real- 
world  applications.” 

Recruiting  a first-rate  fac- 
ulty was  one  of  the  early  goals 
of  Albert  Bowker,  the  first 
dean  of  the  school.  While 
announcing  the  founding  of 


the  school  in  April  1981,  he 
said,  “To  build  a school  of 
first  rank,  we’ll  make  use  of 
our  location  near  Washington 
and  recruit  some  outstanding 
faculty.” 

Schwab  says  170  students 
and  ,50  faculty  and  research 
scholars  work  in  an  intimate 
community  in  Van  Munching 
Hall.  She  says  they’ve  known 


Maryland's  School  of  Public 
Affairs  combines  proximity  to  the 
nation's  capital  with  a stellar  fac- 
ulty in  its  climb  to  the  top. 

for  some  time  what  U.S.  News 
& World  Report  only  recently 
concluded — that  they’re  part 
of  one  of  the  best  schools  of 
public  affairs  in  the  country. 
-CC 


and  i quote 

“Don’t  hide  from  who  ’you  are. 

Embrace  it.  Love  it.  Don’t 
expect  an’yone  to  fight  for  you. 

Take  a look  inside,  make  some 
decisions,  get  inner  strength 
going  and  go  from  there.’’ 

— Sandra  Bernhard,  comedian,  speaking  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  on  April  4,  2001. 

Comedian  and  actress  Bernhard  has  acted  on  Broadway  and  held  a recur- 
ring role  on  the  sitcom  “Roseanne."  She  spoke  to  an  audience  of  more  than 
1 00  students  about  a broad  range  of  topics , including  gay  members  of  the 
military,  in  an  event  that  u'as  part  of  the  university's  Pride  Days. 
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An  Incentive  to  Succeed 


It’s  not  unusual  for  bright,  enthusiastic  students  to  receive  full 
scholarships  to  educational  instituticms.  But  the  Baltimore 
Incentive  Awards  Program  goes  further,  seeking  students  from 


nine  Baltimore  city  schools  who  have 
overcome  considerable  odds  and  personal 
challenges  to  attend  college  at  all. 

The  new  Maryland  program  is  modeled 
after  a similar  one  that  President  C.  D. 
Mote  Jr.  began  when  he  was  vice  president 
for  university  relations  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  He  raised  $22  mil- 
lion for  that  program,  which  began  by 
drawing  students  from  San  Francisco  city 
schools.  The  program  has  spread  to  other 
California  communities,  graduating  nearly 
100  percent  of  its  students. 

That  is  why  Mote  and  Jacqueline 
Wheeler,  director  of  the  university’s  pro- 
gram, are  confident  about  the  Maryland 
program’s  success.  Scholarships  include 
full  tuition  plus  room  and  board.  Balti- 
more’s College  Bound  Foundation  is  also 
giving  each  student  $600  a year  for  books. 


To  select  this  inaugural  group,  the  uni- 
versity turned  to  a 12-member  selection 
committee  with  strong  ties  to  the  Univer- 
sity ol  Maryland,  the  greater  Baltimore 
community,  or  both.  Out  of  a pool  of  31 
nominees,  the  first  Baltimore  Incentive 
Award  scholars  are: 

Joseph  Robinson,  Paul  Lawrence  Dun- 
bar High  School,  a facilitator  for  the  Read 
by  Nine  Program,  a statewide  competitor 
for  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  and 
one  of  the  top  winners  in  the  American 
Legion  Statewide  Oratorical  Contest. 

Ima-Nkoyo  Bassey,  Western  High 
School,  a volunteer  attorney  in  Baltimore 
City  Teen  Court,  where  she  prosecutes  and 
defends  real-life  juvenile  offenders.  She  also 
volunteers  for  the  Red  Cross,  helping  to 
orient  refugees  to  American  culture. 

Ebony  Jamison,  Northern  Nigh 


Baltimore  Incentive  Awards  scholars  prepare 
for  their  freshman  year  at  Maryland  after 
being  selected  the  award's  first  recipients. 

School,  who  enjoys  reading  books  by 
African  American  authors  and  writing  her 
own  stories.  Her  teachers  describe  her  as  a 
compassionate  young  woman  with  high 
moral  standards  and  a positive  role  model 
for  younger  students. 

Reginald  Jones  III,  Edmondson  West- 
side  High  School,  a three-sport  scholar- 
athlete  who  volunteers  at  the  Callow  Hill 
Aquatic  Center  as  an  instructor,  mentor 
and  role  model  to  young  children. 

Myron  Goldstein,  Southwestern  High 
School,  who  assumes  significant  responsi- 
bility caring  for  his  younger  sister — 
escorting  her  to  school,  checking  her 
homework  and  cooking  for  her.  He  enjoys 
singing  and  playing  the  tuba  and  drums. 

Essence  Jordan,  Southern  High  School, 
vice  president  of  the  senior  class  and  cap- 
tain of  the  women’s  indoor  track  and  field 
team.  She  has  participated  in  Morgan 
State  University’s  ACE  Program,  tutoring 
students  in  math  and  science. 

Sueling  Nicole  Poon-Ying,  Northwest- 
ern High  School,  who  cares  for  two 
younger  brothers,  and  maintains  a regular 
work  schedule  while  also  maintaining 
superior  academic  standing  at  school. 

Yavona  Williams,  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege High  School,  a math  tutor  to  her 
peers.  She  plays  first  clarinet  in  the 
marching  band  and  is  the  badminton 
team’s  top  player. 

Tiana  Wynn,  Baltimore  Polytechnic 
Institute,  a member  of  the  marching  band 
and  the  concert  band  as  well  as  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association.  She  is  also 
a tutor  for  her  peers. 

These  students  will  live  and  learn 
together,  serving  as  role  models  for  future 
Incentive  Award  candidates.  Judging 
from  the  broad  smiles  and  high  energy  of 
the  first  recipients,  the  university  commu- 
nity will  be  enriched  nine  times  over  this 
fall.  -DB 
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Officials  respond  to  bonfires 


■■I  Diversity  officials,  responding  to  complaints 
iSI  about  students  building  bonfires  on  residen- 
tial streets  in  College  Park  following  the  basketball 
team's  NCAA  Final  Four  loss  to  Duke,  have 
renewed  efforts  to  foster  positive  working  relation- 
ships with  residents,  police  and  elected  officials  in 
the  city  that  the  university  calls  home. 

Linda  Clement,  the  university's  vice  president 
for  student  affairs,  says  officials  are  working  both 

on  and  off  campus  to  help  turn  the  controversy  surrounding  the  March  31  fires  into  an  opportu- 
nity for  better  community  relations.  Student  leaders  have  been  meeting  regularly  with  faculty 
and  administrators  to  discuss  constructive  ways  to  express  the  joys  and  frustrations  that  come 
with  high-stakes  athletic  events.  More  than  1,000  students  signed  a petition  denouncing  the 
fires,  which  damaged  utility  lines  and  threatened  some  residents.  Four  university  students 
were  among  those  arrested  and  charged  with  misdemeanor  offenses  stemming  from  the  fires. 
The  university  also  has  drafted  a memorandum  of  agreement  with  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  better  coordinate  post-game  celebrations  and  other  large  student  events.  Clement  says 
the  Final  Four  fires  became  "a  touchstone  for  discussion"  among  faculty,  staff  and  students 
about  how  to  celebrate  in  a safe  and  non-disruptive  manner.  —DC 


DEPT.  OF  COMMUNICATION 
FINDS  GETTING  OLDER 
MEANS  GETTING  BETTER 

For  a program  celebrating  its 
100th  birthday,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland’s  Department 
of  Communication  looks  pret- 
ty spry.  Graduate  student 
enrollment  has  doubled  since 
1991^,  seven  new  tenure-track 
faculty  members  have  been 
hired,  and  undergraduate 
enrollment  in  2000  reached 
1,100,  making  communica- 
tion the  third  largest  major  at 
the  university. 

A few  years  ago,  though, 
the  picture  wasn’t  so  bright. 

In  19H9,  what  was  then  called 
the  Department  of  Communi- 
cation Arts  and  Theatre  split 
into  thirds,  and  communica- 
tion continued  to  be  taught 
under  the  Department  of 
Speech  Communication.  The 
program  began  to  suffer  from 
budget  neglect  and  developed 
a bit  of  an  identity  crisis.  By 
1995,  the  department  had 
dwindled  to  fewer  than  eight 
faculty  and  only  153  under- 
graduate majors. 

Ed  Fink,  chair  of  the 
department  since  1997  and  a 
faculty  member  since  1981, 
says  of  that  time,  "It  seemed 
that  the  department’s  days 
might  be  numbered.”  Spurred 
to  action,  the  faculty  strug- 


gled to  articulate  their  depart- 
ment’s focus  and  craft  a mis- 
sion statement  upon  which  to 
build  a foundation.  That 
statement  called  for  helping 
students  understand  and  prac- 
tice “the  vital  art  of  commu- 
nication,” stressing  the 
importance  of  the  strategic 
use  of  discourse  in  the  public 
sphere. 

Armed  with  a newly  clari- 
fied purpose,  Fink  spearhead- 
ed a campaign  in  1997  to 
change  the  department’s  name 
from  the  Department  of 

Speech  Com- 
munication to 
the  Depart- 
ment of  Com- 
munication. 
The  new 
name  reflected 
the  interests 
of  the  faculty 


and  students,  who  take 
coursework  in  core  concentra- 
tions of  intercLiltural  commu- 
nication, negotiation  and  con- 
flict management,  persuasion 
and  attitude  change,  political 
communication,  public  rela- 
tions, and  rhetoric  and  public 
discourse. 

The  change  set  the  stage 
for  two  additional  major 
accomplishments — acquiring 
the  public  relations  program 
from  the  College  of  Journal- 
ism and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  department  faculty. 

Fink  attributes  some  of 
the  growth  in  the  department 
to  external  factors — an  excel- 
lent economy  and  the  grow- 
ing realization  that  good  com- 
munication is  vital  to 
successful  management.  But 
changes  within  the  depart- 
ment were  also  vital  to  mak- 


ing the  turnaround.  "Each  and 
every  department  faculty 
member  works  hard  to  create 
a learning  community  for  our 
students,”  Fink  says.  That 
atmosphere  has  resulted  in 
high  retention  rates  and  a 
doubling  of  the  number  of 
students  participating  in 
department  internships  over 
three  years. 

Key  to  the  continuing 
success  of  the  department  is 
faculty  commitment  to 
action.  “We  have  not  been 
timid  in  seeking  opportuni- 
ties when  others  might  have 
shied  away,”  Fink  concludes. 

The  department  will  host  a 
number  of  events  to  com- 
memorate its  centennial  year. 
For  more  information  about 
such  activities,  visit  the 
department’s  Web  site  at 
www.umd.edu/comm.  — CC 


Department  of  Communication 
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As  1 fall  asleep  in  the  train  station, 
my  senses  are  reduced  to  smell  and 
hearing  as  Mumbai,  India,  loses  its 
uniqueness.  The  murmur  of  the 
crowd,  the  sounds  of  workers  clanking 
their  hammers  on  the  track  and  the  joking 
conversation  of  my  friends  are  no  different  than 

the  ambient  sounds  of  any  other  train  station.  This,  however,  is 
crowded  Victoria  station  in  downtown  Mumbai  (formerly  Bom- 
bay), India’s  bustling  financial  and  cultural  capital.  My  friends 
and  I are  halfway  through  our  semester  abroad,  which  has  taken 
us  to  Egypt,  India  and  eventually  to  Brazil.  We  are  studying 
urban  planning,  politics,  ecology  and  culture  in  some  of  the 
world’s  most  crowded  and  vibrant  cities,  including  Cairo,  Mum- 
bai and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  While  always  enlightening  and  stimu- 
lating, these  cities  can  also  suffocate  and  stress.  All  of  us  are 
ready  for  our  Spring  Break,  which  will  begin  in  about  30  min- 
utes. 

Through  a half-conscious  haze,  my  thoughts  transport  me 
back  to  last  year’s  vacation:  Heading  down  to  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  in  search  of  girls,  clubs  and  the  beach.  This  year  I’m  travel- 
ling to  the  southern  state  of  Kerala,  which  is  known  for  its 
beautiful  backwater  rivers  and  for  its  status  as  the  oldest  demo- 
cratically elected  communist  state.  I look  forward  to  relaxing, 
learning  about  the  culture  in  Kerala,  seeing  a nice  sunset,  and 
escaping  the  crowded  city.  Man,  how  my  inspirations  have 
changed.  ...  Snapping  back  to  reality,  my  thoughts  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  smell  of  feces,  which  wafts  past  my  nose  in  the 
hot  breeze.  This  inescapable  smell  has  become  a constant 
reminder  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  consider  the  sidewalk 
their  home  as  well  as  their  bathroom.  Throughout  our  month 
here,  the  smell  has  forced  us  to  take  notice  of  those  who  are  usu- 
ally forgotten;  the  people  who  live  crammed  along  the  train 
tracks  or  downtown  on  the  pavement. 

For  the  equivalent  of  $10  each,  we  reserve  a sleeper  space  on 
the  Kanyakmari  Express,  which  will  shuttle  us  the  42  hours 
south  to  our  vacation  spot.  We  sit  down  in  our  compartment, 
which  consists  of  two  long  blue  plastic  seats  and  a couple  of  fans 
to  blow  around  the  thick,  95-degree  air.  Because  the  compart- 
ments are  open  to  the  rest  of  the  train,  the  ride  is  a continual 
parade  of  passengers,  food  hawkers  and  beggars.  At  each  new 
stop,  a fresh  group  of  beggars  boards  the  train;  some  are  chil- 


One of  the  young  participants  in  a 
nighttime  parade  celebrating  the 
Hindu  holiday  known  as  Holi,  which 
coincides  with  spring's  arrival. 


dren,  some  senior  citizens,  while  others  have 
leprosy  and  other  disfiguring  diseases.  The  first 
night,  instead  of  falling  asleep  with  excited  anticipation 
of  the  approaching  Spring  Break,  I stay  awake,  shaken  by  the 
image  of  one  particular  child  whose  pleading  eyes  are  etched 
into  mine  like  sunspots. 

In  the  morning  I am  awakened  by  my  travel  companion 
Evan’s  voice.  My  sleepy  eyes  creep  open  and  focus  on  a para- 
plegic boy  on  a makeshift  wooden  dolly  tapping  Evan’s  leg, 
begging  for  money.  The  scene  makes  me  yearn  for  the  escape  of 
sleep.  So  many  times  we  observe  poverty  from  a distance,  but 
here  on  rhe  train  it  is  unavoidable.  We  are  forced  to  confront 
both  the  beggars  and  our  own  outlooks  on  poverty.  This  morn- 
ing it’s  too  much  for  me  and  I close  my  eyes  to  prolong  my 
escape  from  reality. 

After  two  days  and  two  nights  on  the  Kanyakmari  Express, 
we  sneak  into  Kochin  at  4 in  the  morning.  At  this  hour,  some- 
time between  night  and  day,  the  orange  and  yellow  sky  casts  the 
palm  trees  in  a beautiful  silhouette.  Instantly,  the  42-hour  ride 
is  washed  from  my  thoughts  and  the  vacation  truly  begins. 
Kochin  has  the  feel  of  a fishing  town,  with  sparsely  spaced 
white  bungalows  and  a lazy  atmosphere.  The  town  is  best 
known  for  its  fishing  industry,  which  uses  ancient  Chinese  nets 
that  must  be  lifted  from  the  water  by  a team  of  10  men.  When 
we  arrive,  the  fishermen  are  done  for  the  morning  and  are  busily 
hoisring  their  huge  nets  of  fish  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  This 
morning’s  catch  is  loaded  into  wooden  crates,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  state.  A few  blocks  from  the  water,  we 
find  a small  hotel  room  for  $10  a night  and  set  out  to  explore 
the  town. 

Now,  after  a long  day  of  exploring  Kochin’s  historic  sights 
and  poking  around  the  craft  shops,  I lay  in  bed  exhausted.  Our 
day,  however,  is  far  from  finished.  Earlier,  we  were  told  about  a 
nighttime  parade  in  celebration  of  Holi,  a Hindu  holiday  wel- 
coming the  spring  season.  My  travel  mate,  Dana,  and  I,  ignor- 
ing our  fatigue,  decide  to  go.  Our  rickshaw  drops  us  off  in  near 
darkness  at  the  end  of  the  parade  route.  We  wade  through  the 
crowd  of  elaborately  dressed  people,  finally  finding  a spot  with  a 
good  view.  We  can  see  a primitive  marching  band  and  a group 
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of  young  children  wearing  large  wooden  headdresses  dancing  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  band’s  drummers.  The  music  is  captivating, 
and  we  are  nodding  our  heads  to  the  beat.  Just  as  I crouch  down 
to  take  a picture,  this  stocky  Indian  man  runs  up  to  Dana  and 
me,  motioning  for  us  to  follow  him.  Speaking  in  an  intoxicated 
Hindi  tongue,  he  hustles  us  through  the  crowd  to  the  front  of 
the  parade  line  where  he  positions  me,  camera  ready,  before  a 
group  of  men.  Three  older  men  are  steadying  a young  boy  in 
what  appears  to  be  some  sort  of  ritual.  Our  intoxicated  buddy 
motions  me  to  prepare  to  take  a picture.  I’m  still  confused,  but 
I ready  my  Canon  EOS  Rebel.  Now  our  friend  is  very  excited, 
and  he  starts  tapping  me,  pointing  to  a shiny,  6-foot-long 
metallic  skewer  that  is  brought  out  and  positioned  in  front  of 
us.  I finally  realize  what  is  happening  just  as  the  skewer  is 
pierced  through  the  boy’s  tongue  horizontally  and  pulled 


through  until  there  are  two  ends  of  equal  length  on  either  side. 
Although  the  pain  is  apparently  lessened  by  a white  powder 
applied  to  his  mouth,  the  boy  still  cringes  in  agony.  He  is 
quickly  hustled  into  the  parade  as  another  group  readies  itself 
for  the  ritual  piercing.  Males  as  young  as  10  are  pierced,  as  are 
older  men  who  are  often  skewered  together  with  a long  pin  in 
groups  of  three,  forming  a connected  chorus  line  of  shared 
anguish.  When  this  is  finished,  our  friend  leads  us  through  the 
middle  of  the  parade,  directing  me  to  photograph  dancers,  the 
band  and  rows  of  pierced  men.  I’m  furiously  snapping  pictures 
of  flashy  headdresses,  beating  drums  and  dancing  children,  all 
the  while  wondering  to  myself,  “What  am  I doing  here?”  The 
film  runs  out,  so  I stand  by  the  side  of  the  parade  and  marvel  at 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  everyone  is  dancing  and  playing  the 
instruments. 

On  the  way  home,  Dana  and  I 
grab  a street  omelet  and  try  to 
sort  out  what  we  have  witnessed. 
Neither  of  us  knows  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  event  or  the  tradi- 
tions behind  the  ceremony.  We 
agree  that  it  was  a rare  glimpse 
into  an  unfamiliar  world.  Most  of 
what  I’ve  seen  in  India  has  been 
foreign  to  me,  and  some  of  it — 
like  the  poverty — has  been  espe- 
cially difficult  to  deal  with.  Still, 

I leel  privileged  to  have  experi- 
enced the  profound  differences 
between  my  culture  and  another 
country’s.  Both  the  foreign  ritu- 
als and  the  poverty  have  been 
stimulating,  each  in  its  own  way. 
Driving  down  to  Daytona  Beach 
last  year,  I had  no  idea  any  of  it 
existed.  — Gabriel  Cohen 


I feel  privileged  to  have  experienced  the  profound  differences 
between  my  culture  and  another  country’s.  Both  the  foreign  rituals 
and  the  poverty  have  been  stimulating,  each  in  its  own  way. 


Gabriel  Cohen  is  a 2001  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  with 
a combined  degree  in  urban  studies 
and  environmental  policy.  This  fall, 
he  will  begin  an  eight-month  Coro 
Fellowship  in  Pittsburgh,  focusing 
on  community  development  through 
democratic  principles. 
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Maryland,  Fujitsu  of  one  MIND  on  Labs 


UNIVERSITY  SEEKS  FUTURE 
TECHNOLOGY  LEADERS 


This  spring,  Fujitsu  Ltd.,  a global  electronics  corporation,  became  the 
first  founding  member  of  the  Marylaiad  Information  and  Network 
Dynamics  Lab,  or  MIND  lab,  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  new 


public-private  partnership  comes  hand-in-hand 
with  the  establishment  of  Fujitsu's  own  $3  mil- 
lion research  center  in  College  Park,  to  be  run 
by  Fujitsu  Laboratories  of  America,  the  compa- 
ny's U.S.  research  subsidiary.  As  a founding 
partner  ol  the  MIND  lab,  Fujitsu  will  also  con- 
tribute $2.5  million  over  five  years  to  the  uni- 
versity's research  ellorts  in  the  College  of  Com- 
puter, Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Both  the  MIND  lab  and  Fujitsu's  lab  will 
develop  advanced  computing  and  net- 
working technologies  to  keep  pace 
with  the  evolution  ol  handheld 
computers. 

Fujitsu's  investment  in  its 
private  research  center,  to  be 
called  FLA-College  Park, 
will  increase  to  $10  mil- 
lion in  2004,  olficials 
say.  The  center,  under 
the  direction  of  Mary- 
land alumnus  John 
Agre,  who  joins 
Fujitsu  from  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Labora- 
tory at  Cal  Tech, 
will  be  staffed  initial- 
ly by  10  full-time 
employees  and  provide 
research  opportunities 
to  about  20  university 
students. 

The  MIND  lab,  which  is 
part  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Institutes  for  Advanced  Com- 
puter Studies,  or  UMIACS,  will  con- 
duct research  primarily  in  the  areas  of 
wireless  and  other  networking,  securi- 
ty and  information  technologies,  says 
Ashok  Agrawala,  director  of  the 
MIND  lab.  It  will  support  the  research 


of  20  to  40  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents as  well  as  faculty,  postdoctoral  fellows  and 
research  staff. 

FLA-College  Park  and  the  MIND  lab  will 
operate  in  close  proximity,  but  they  will  not 
share  findings  since  Fujitsu's  private  work  will 
be  commercially  protected,  according  to  Steve 
Halperin,  dean  of  the  university's  College  of 
Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
The  two  laboratories  will  collaborate  on  basic 
research  issues,  however. 

“Fujitsu's  lab  will  be  developing  com- 
mercial properties  which  they  sell,  so 
it's  not  a university  operation,” 
Halperin  says.  “But  the 
basic  research  that 
underpins  it  will  be 
going  on  in  the  MIND 
lab  next  door.” 

The  MIND  lab's 
initial  focus  will 
be  on  wireless 
applications  and  the 
networks  that  sup- 
port them.  Proposed 
projects  include  work 
on  a wireless  infra- 
structure to  support 
wireless  communica- 
tion devices  such  as  tele- 
phones, pagers  and  person- 
al digital  assistants.  The  lab 
is  also  developing  a system  to 
aid  tourists  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tal as  part  of  the  Washington 
Information  for  Tourists  Project. 
The  system  will  allow  visitors  to 
check  scheduling  information  and 
take  self-guided  museum  tours 
using  their  personal  wireless 
devices.  —AD 


The  new  Maryland  Governor’s 
Institute  for  Technology 
brings  30  high  school  students 
and  five  teachers  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  this  sum- 
mer for  an  intensive  five-week 
program  to  help  prepare  stu- 
dents for  careers  in  computer 
science  and  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering. 

Institute  participants  will 
live  on  the  College  Park  cam- 
pus and  work  closely  with  fac- 
ulty in  the  College  of  Com- 
puter, Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences  and  the 
Clark  School  of  Engineering  to 
develop  their  interests  in 
either  computer  science  or 
engineering.  Organizers  hope 
that  by  reaching  prospective 
students  early,  they  will 
encourage  talented  young  peo- 
ple to  pursue  their  degrees, 
and  their  careers,  in  Maryland. 

“Both  disciplines  best  rep- 
resent the  high-tech  needs  of 
the  state,”  says  Steve  Marcus, 
acting  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering,  adding  that  the 
institute's  participants  “will  be 
the  science  and  technology 
leaders  of  the  future.” 

Students  will  learn  about 
the  major  ideas  and  develop- 
ments in  their  chosen  field 
and  how  to  apply  those  con- 
cepts to  real-life  problems. 
They  will  also  visit  industries 
and  agencies  in  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  region  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  how 
these  scientific  concepts  apply 
to  real  life.  — KP 
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BRIDGINGTHE  ACHIEVEMENT 
GAP  IN  URBAN  SCHOOLS 

K there’s  one  thing  University 
of  Maryland  Dean  of  Educa- 
tion Edna  Mora  Szymanski 
knows  about  schools,  it’s  that 
low  standards  and  poor  per- 
formance require  fixes  at  both 
the  local  and  structural  levels. 

Where  school  buildings, 
grade-point  averages  and 
teachers’  confidence  are  crum- 
bling, Szymanski  wants  her 
college  ro  step  in  and  fill  the 
void — with  new  ideas  and 
expectations,  innovative 
teaching  tools  and  a dedica- 
tion to  stemming  the  educa- 
tional slide. 

So  in  coming  months,  Szy- 
manski will  be  sending  uni- 
versity faculty  and  graduate 
students  to  work  in  some  of 
the  region’s  neediest  schools  in 
Baltimore  City  and  Prince 


George’s  County. 

The  new  Maryland  Insti- 
tute for  Minority  Achieve- 
ment and  Urban  Education 
represents  an  innovative 
approach  in  trying  to  bridge 
what  is  known  as  the  “achieve- 
ment gap,”  where  children 
from  urban  and  high-minority 
districts  lag  behind  their  peers 
in  suburban  and  majority- 
white  schools. 

Szymanski  says  that  the 
region's  school  districts  are 
ideal  laboratories  for  scholars 
and  teachers-in-training  to  get 
first-hand  knowledge  of  how 
socio-economic  status,  race 
and  urban  culture  affect  edu- 
cational attainment. 

"We  must  learn  about  kids’ 
cultural  backgrounds  in  order 
ro  help  them  reach  higher  lev- 
els of  achievement,”  she  says. 

Though  still  in  its  develop- 
ment stage,  the  institute  has 


formed  partnerships  with  the 
Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Prince 
George’s  County  Public 
Schools,  where  university 
scholars  are  already  working 
with  administrators  and  teach- 
ers to  improve  performance. 

The  institute  also  has 
gained  support  from  key 
Maryland  legislators  who  Szy- 
manski hopes  will  help  secure 
funding  tor  its  expected  $25 
million  budget.  She  says  the 
institute  dovetails  nicely  with 
President  Bush’s  education 
goals,  which  place  emphasis 
on  closing  the  “achievement 
gap.” 

This  Sept.  12-14,  the  col- 
lege will  officially  launch  the 
new  institute  with  a reception 
and  conference  featuring  facul- 
ty, researchers,  school  system 
officials  and  legislators.  —DC 


Before  computers,  a visit  to  the 
library's  card  catalog  was  the  first 
step  in  writing  a research  paper. 


1949 

Home  economics  students  gather 
to  do  some  serious  studying— or 
gossiping  — in  their  college  library. 
During  the  1940s,  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  trained  women 
to  prepare  menus  and  make  their 
own  clothes. 


1988 

Students  take  advantage  of 
state-of-the-art  technology  as 
the  library  enters  the  electronic 
information  age. 


Gift  from  space.  Maryland  alum- 
nus and  astronaut  Paul  Richards 
presented  a University  of  Maryland 
banner,  one  of  10  items  he  was 
allowed  to  take  on  his  first  shuttle 
mission  to  the  International  Space 
Station,  to  university  president 
C.  D.  Mote  Jr.  on  Maryland  Day, 
April  28.  Richards,  who  graduated 
with  a master's  degree  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  in  1991,  took  the 
banner  on  the  307-hour,  49-minute 
voyage  last  March  to  symbolize  his 
fond  memories  of  the  university. 


Foreign  service  detail.  Jennifer 
Shaloff,  a recently  graduated  gov- 
ernment and  politics  major,  is  one 
of  three  students  from  U.S.  col- 
leges chosen  to  receive  a 2001 
Harriman  Foreign  Service  Fellow- 
ship. She  is  serving  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  London  this  summer 
and  will  stay  on  as  a program 
office  intern  in  the  International 
Students  House  at  the  embassy. 


News  on  the  Net.  Maryland 
Newsline,  a new  Web-based  maga- 
zine produced  by  the  University  of 
Maryland's  Philip  Merrill  College  of 
Journalism,  is  now  available  at 
www.newsline.umd.edu.The  Web 
site  contains  feature  stories,  digital 
photographs,  interactive  news 
quizzes  and  special  reports  by 
journalism  students. The  students 
work  under  the  direction  of  jour- 
nalism lecturer  and  editor  Christine 
Harvey. 
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the  writing  and  teaching 
circuit — -from  College 
Park  to  Corvallis  to 
/ Carolina — Jon  Franklin 

’70,  Maryland’s  master 
nonfiction  storyteller,  is 
back  again. 

Older,  wiser  and  more 
accomplished  than  ever, 
the  two-time  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  has  the 
journalistic  spark  of  a 
man  half  his  age.  He 
hopes  to  ignite  afire  for 
storytelling  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Maryland’s 
budding  journalists. 


ealitv 
tory 

Jon  Franklin  doesn’t  need  any  journalism  job  offers,  thank  you 
very  much.  At  59,  he’s  achieved  more  in  his  nearly  40-year 
career  than  most  journalists  dare  to  dream  about.  He  claims  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  five  nonfiction  books  and  more  J-school  teaching 
offers  than  former  Vice  President  A1  Gore. 

Until  recently,  Franklin  thought  his  next  prize  was  retire- 
ment in  the  temperate  North  Carolina  piedmont  country.  He 
and  his  wife,  Lynn,  planned  to  spend  their  days  outdoors  in  the 
garden  watching  Carolina  wrens  flit  through  the  pines.  Their 
nights  would  be  dedicated  to  "WriterL,  an  Internet  forum  they 
run  for  400  nonfiction  writers  and  editors. 

But  something  happened  on  the  way  to  Jon  Franklin’s  golden 
sunset.  It  came  by  way  of  a telephone  call  from  Tom  Kunkel, 
dean  of  Maryland’s  Philip  Merrill  College  of  Journalism.  Kunkel 
told  Franklin  that  the  college  was  assembling  the  best  journalism 
faculty  in  the  nation.  He  wanted  to  know  if  Franklin  wanted  in. 

Before  long,  Franklin,  who  had  been  working  as  a reporter 
and  editor  for  the  Raleigh  News  & Observer,  was  trading  his  Car- 
olina piedmont  for  a patch  of  Maryland  woods. 

“In  three  months,  we  went  from  ‘We’re  going  to  retire  here 
[in  Raleigh]’  to  ‘Which  mover  are  we  going  to  use?’  ’’  Franklin 
says  during  a interview  last  April  at  his  new  Calvert  County 
home,  a timbered  deck  house  set  back  from  the  road  under  a tall 
canopy  of  trees.  “In  the  end,  I guess  you  do  all  these  things  with 
passion.  I can  say  that  for  every  orher  place  I’ve  been  to,  I didn’t 
plan  to  stay  forever.  But  I think  this  is  different.” 
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“The  fire  for  writing  burns  at  only  a fe^v^ 


Indeed,  the  University  ol  Maryland  seems  to 
have  a hold  on  Franklin  that  even  he,  a self- 
described  wandering  “Okie,”  can’t  shake.  “It’s  an 
incredibly  rich  place  in  just  about  every  meaning 
ol  the  word,”  he  says.  “Once  they  expressed 
interest,  it  just  very  quickly  became  a no-brainer. 

The  fire  lor  writing  burns  at  only  a few  places, 
and  Maryland  is  one  of  them.” 

For  12  years,  Franklin  has  been  lighting  fires 
lor  narrative  nonfiction  writing  at  colleges  and 
newspapers  around  the  country.  Idis  writing- 
teaching-lecturing  circuit  has  carried  him  Irom 
College  Park,  across  the  country  and  back  again. 

When  he  departed  the  last  time,  in  1989,  to 
head  the  journalism  department  at  Oregon  State 
University  in  Corvallis,  he  thought  he’d  taken 
his  last  leave  ol  Maryland,  having  accomplished 
all  that  he  could  at  one  school,  or  lor  that  matter, 
in  one  state. 

After  graduating  with  honors  Irom  the  Col- 
lege of  Journalism  in  1970,  Franklin  worked  his 
way  onto  The  Evenhig  Sim  newspaper  in  Balti- 
more, where  patience,  hard  work  and  an  antipa- 
thy for  conventional  journalism  netted  him  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  in  1979  and  1985. 

Some  say  Franklin  changed  the  newspaper 
business  forever  when  in  1978  he  wrote  a story 
lor  The  Evening  Sim  about  a University  ol  Mary- 
land brain  surgeon’s  struggle  to  remove  a tumor 
from  deep  within  a suffering  patient’s  lobe.  The 
story,  titled  “Mrs.  Kelly’s  Monster,”  received  the 
first-ever  Pulitzer  Prize  lor  leature  writing,  a dis- 
tinction that  established  Franklin  as  the  pre- 
eminent figure  in  a new  sub-field  of  American 
journalism  (though  he  points  to  a score  ol  great 
writers  who  preceded  him  in  the  same  vein, 
including  Mark  Twain,  Stephen  Crane,  Tom 
Wolfe  and  others).  “Mrs.  Kelly’s  Monster”  has 
since  been  published  in  a half-dozen  languages 
and  is  taught  in  journalism  schools  across  the 
country.  The  story  is  Franklin’s  proudest  achieve- 
ment, yet  its  success  is  even  more  remarkable 
given  that  it  might  never  have  passed  before  the 
Pulitzer  judge’s  eyes. 

David  Garlock,  a Pulitzer  scholar  and  journalism  lecturer  at 
the  University  ol  Texas,  notes  that  “Mrs.  Kelly’s  Monster”  ini- 
tially flew  under  the  radar  screens  of  Franklin’s  editors  at  The 
Evening  Sim.  They  ran  the  story  as  a two-day  series,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week,  on  the  bottom  of  the  metro  section  without  a 


word  of  front-page  promotion.  Even  so,  Garlock 
says  the  story  emerged  as  a hallmark  of  journal- 
istic writing,  in  that  Franklin  brought  his  sub- 
jects to  file  with  a clarity  rarely  seen  outside  of 
fiction.  “I  can’t  think  of  another  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  who  put  as  much  care  into  the  words  of 
the  story  as  Franklin,”  says  Garlock,  who  is  also 
a Maryland  journalism  alumnus,  class  of  ’73. 
“The  story  is  so  active.  Some  of  the  stuff  that  Jon 
did  was  truly  revolutionary.” 

But  1978  was  just  the  beginning  of  Franklin’s 
rebellion  against  journalistic  convention.  Six  years 
later,  against  considerable  odds,  he  penned  his 
second  Pulitzer  winner — again  in  a new  category, 
explanatory  journalism — about  the  use  of  neuro- 
chemistry to  treat  mental  disorders.  “The  Mind 
Fixers”  was  later  published  as  a book  under  the 
title  The  Molecules  of  the  Mind,  where  it  became  a 
New  York  Times  “Book  of  the  Year”  for  1987. 

With  two  Pulitzers  in  hand,  Franklin  began 
earning  a reputation  as  the  most  innovative 
American  print  journalist  of  his  day.  Calls  started 
coming  from  ambitious  newspaper  editors  in 
other  cities  with  promises  of  larger  readership 
and  greater  influence.  But  instead  of  striking  out 
for  the  big  dailies  of  New  York,  Washington,  Los 
Angeles  or  Chicago,  Franklin  set  his  sights  on 
the  classroom,  where  he  hoped  to  teach  some  of 
his  craft  to  others  who  would  follow  him. 

He  landed  teaching  positions  at  then  Towson 
State  and  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
County  before  finding  his  way  back  to  College 
Park,  where  he  became  a full  professor  in  1986. 
Turns  out,  Franklin  was  as  good  at  teaching 
journalism  as  he  was  at  practicing  it.  In  1989,  he 
left  Maryland  to  head  the  journalism  program  at 
Oregon  State,  then  moved  on  to  the  University 
ol  Oregon  in  Eugene  where  he  taught  journal- 
ism and  later  became  director  of  creative  writing 
until  1998.  Franklin’s  last  stop.  North  Carolina, 
was  supposed  to  be  a late-career  return  to  his 
twin  passions,  reporting  and  writing. 

Yet  for  all  his  acclaim  as  a journalist  and 
teacher,  Franklin  insists  there  is  no  magic  to 
good  nonfiction  writing,  only  hard  work  and  a dedication  to 
the  storytelling  craft.  In  his  widely  acclaimed  1986  book.  Writ- 
ing for  Story , Franklin  argues  that  successful  feature  writing, 
including  the  stuff  of  Pulitzer  fame,  adheres  to  a set  of  basic 
principles  that  has  served  all  great  writers,  fiction  and  nonfic- 
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places,  and  Maryland  is  one  of  them.” 


tion,  throughout  the  ages.  He  says  that  the  great  storytellers — 
from  Homer  to  Hemingway  to  Hurston — built  their  works 
around  a “complication-resolution”  structure,  where  a sympa- 
thetic character  confronts  a problem  of  considerable  stature  and 
then  overcomes  it,  thus  changing  himself  and  the  world  around 
him.  The  best  journalism  is  no  different,  Franklin  argues.  “All 
this  stuff  has  patterns,  and  there’s  not  an  infinite  number  of 
ways  to  do  it.” 

While  some  writers  have  rejected  Franklin’s  blueprint 
approach  to  storytelling  as  overly  simplistic  and  neglectful  of 
artistic  value,  thousands  have  found  the  book  not  only  useful, 
but  life-changing.  “Fve  had  a few  students  who  have  had  the 
light  turn  on  because  of  his  book,”  says  Walt  Harrington,  an 
author  and  faculty  member  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign  who  spent  15  years  as  a writer  for  The 
Washington  Post  Magazine.  “His  book  redefined  the  possibilities 
for  feature  writing.” 

Philip  Merrill,  publisher  of  Washingtonian  magazine  and  the 
man  for  whom  the  college  and  Franklin’s  faculty  chair  is 
named,  says  he  puts  Writing  for  Story  in  the  same  category  as 
William  Strunk  and  E.  B.  White’s  1918  classic.  The  Elements  of 
Style.,  a veritable  bible  of  the  writing  and  editing  profession. 

Franklin’s  own  nonfiction  stories  are  probing  masterpieces 
that  dissect  complex,  often  multi-faceted  subjects  ranging  from 
weather  forecasting  to  genetic  engineering.  Like  the  surgeons 
and  scientists  he’s  so  drawn  to  write  about,  Franklin  studies  his 
subjects  with  such  precision  that  he  often  reveals  qualities  in 
them  that  they  fail  to  see  in  themselves.  Franklin  achieves  such 
insight  by  relying  heavily  on  what  he  calls  “the  language  of 
metaphor”  to  carry  his  readers  beyond  the  realm  of  what  people 
do,  to  who  they  are.  “What  I’m  essentially  doing  is  writing  the 
‘reality  story,’  ” he  says. 

Take,  for  example,  a 1998  newspaper  series  Franklin  wrote 
about  the  bonds  formed  between  primate  researchers  and  their 
subjects,  as  told  through  the  experience  of  a team  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity scientists  whose  research  subject,  an  African  lemur 
named  Messalina,  dies  unexpectedly: 

Stephanie  stood  in  front  of  a shelving  unit,  staring  at  the  stacks  of 
stainless  steel  feeding  bowls.  Her  face  was  expressionless.  Both  of  the 
other  keepers  turned  away,  busying  themselves  with  small  chores. 

“She  seemed  just  fine,  ” Stephanie  said  finally  in  a low  voice,  the 
words  aimed  as  much  at  the  feeding  bowls  as  to  anyone  in  the  room. 
“Then  in  the  afternoon  she  was  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  cage, 
with  her  arms  crossed  in  front  of  her  and  her  head  do  wn  on  thetn.  I 
thought  she  looked  fine,  until  she  raised  her  head.  And  then,  I saw  her 
eye,  and  oh  my  God,  oh  my  God  ...  !” 


The  lemur  story,  which  Lynn  Franklin  says  is  her  husband’s 
best  work  to  date,  evolved  in  much  the  same  way  that  other 
Franklin  stories  do,  from  a deep  curiosity  about  how  people 
respond  to  adverse  situations,  and  more  important,  how  they 
live  through  and  learn  from  such  adversity.  If  that  sounds  like 
the  template  of  the  classic  fiction  novel,  Franklin  makes  no 
apology  for  it.  In  fact,  he  traces  his  writer’s  roots  as  much  to 
novelists  John  Steinbeck  and  Ernest  Hemingway  as  he  does  to 
noted  journalists  of  the  1960s  and  ’70s,  when  he  came  of  age  as 
a writer. 

Franklin  remembers  his  mother,  Wilma,  a Dust  Bowl-era 
Oklahoman  of  modest  means  and  education,  who  upon  learning 
that  her  teenage  son  liked  to  read  stories,  recommended  that  he 
trade  his  dime-store  novels  for  Steinbeck,  whose  books  resonated 
with  important  social  themes.  “She  said,  'If  you  want  to  read 
something  really  good,  read  Grapes  of  Wrath,  but  don’t  tell  any- 
body I told  you  to.’  You  see,  the  Okies  hated  that  [book],” 
Franklin  says.  “They  never  saw  the  sympathetic  voice  in  it.” 

If  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  inspired  Franklin  as  a young  writer,  it 
also  helped  him  understand  the  converging  lines  between  real 
stories  and  fiction  stories.  Born  in  Enid,  Okla.,  on  the  heels  of 
the  Great  Depression,  Franklin  couldn’t  help  but  draw  parallels 
between  his  experience  growing  up  and  those  of  Steinbeck’s 
wandering  “Okies.”  His  father,  Benjamin,  an  electrician  who 
moved  from  state  to  state  seeking  jobs  on  construction  projects, 
never  provided  the  family  a stable  home  or  income.  Franklin 
describes  him  as  “one  of  the  first  of  the  traveling  technical  peo- 
ple” who  moved  the  family  around  the  interior  West  “in  Okie 
fashion,  with  trailers  and  things  stacked  on  top  of  the  car.” 

Franklin  rarely  stayed  in  the  same  school  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  making  it  difficult  to  excel  in  academics  or  extracurric- 
ular activities.  Like  many  boys  of  the  ’50s,  he  was  fascinated  by 
science  and  especially  space  exploration.  He  remembers  staring 
into  the  heavens  above  Lebanon,  Mo.,  in  October  1957  to  con- 
firm that  the  Soviets  really  had  launched  the  first  satellite  into 
earth’s  orbit.  Meanwhile,  his  physics  teacher,  who  also  coached 
the  football  team,  insisted  Sputnik  was  nothing  more  than 
another  lie  churned  out  by  the  Red  Menace  in  Moscow. 

Franklin  even  dreamed  of  becoming  a scientist  himself,  but 
his  lack  of  grounding  and  lackluster  grades  derailed  him  from 
the  college  track.  He  credits  his  high  school  English  teachers  in 
Oklahoma  for  impressing  upon  him  the  fundamentals  of  story 
structure,  however.  “That’s  partly  because  they  were  so  far 
behind  the  times  that  all  they  knew  how  to  teach  was  the  good 
old  stuff,”  he  says,  only  half-joking. 

Ben  Franklin,  too,  encouraged  his  son’s  writing  pursuits, 
though  he  probably  never  knew  how  much.  He  died  in  1962 
when  Jon  was  just  20.  Franklin  recalls  in  Writing  for  Story  a 
bullying  episode  from  middle  school,  after  which  his  father — 
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“It’s  a hard  road  for  people  who  are  trying  to  write  the  true  literature  of 
what’s  happening  in  society  right  now.  Are  rock  stars  really  our  heroes? 

I don’t  think  so.  They  have  their  place,  but  they  shouldn’t  be  the  big 
story.  The  main  event  is  life,  and  that’s  the  principle  I want  to  make  sure 
students  are  exposed  to.” 


who  was  notorious  for  picking  fistfights  in  dusty  roadside 
honkytonks — encouraged  1 4-year-old  Jon  to  seek  his  revenge 
against  the  world  not  with  his  fists,  but  with  words  on  paper. 

“I  was,  as  you  might  imagine,  dubious,”  Franklin  writes. 
“But  all  night  we  talked,  and  talked,  and  talked,  and  talked, 
and  somehow  he  worked  his  magic  on  me.  By  dawn  I had 
become  a real  grown-up  revolutionary,  and  later  we  went  out 
together  and  he  bought  me  a beat-up  Underwood.” 

The  power  of  words  had  little  calming  influence  on  the 
young  man,  however.  Frustrated  by  his  lack  of  opportunities 
and  bored  with  life  in  Enid,  Franklin  quit  high  school  after  his 
junior  year  and  joined  the  Navy. 

It  was  in  the  service  during  the  early  1960s  that  Franklin 
landed  his  first  writing  job,  for  All  Ha?ids  magazine,  the  Navy’s 
glossy  journal  of  news,  profiles  and  photographs  of  fighter 
jocks  roaring  off  the  decks  of  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets.  Stationed  in  Washington,  Franklin 
came  under  the  tutelage  of  the  magazine’s  seasoned  editor, 

G.  Vern  Blasdell,  who  taught  the  fundamentals  of  journalism 
as  only  the  military  could,  harshly  and  with  a minimum  of 
patience. 

“I’d  put  my  copy  into  his  basket  and  watch  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye  until  he  picked  it  up,”  Franklin  recalls  in  Writing  for 
Story.  “He'd  sometimes  get  to  the  second  page  before  he 
blanched.  Sometimes  he’d  cover  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
seem  about  to  cry.  Other  times  he’d  turn  around  in  his  swivel 
chair  to  stare  disgustedly  out  of  his  picture  window  at  the  Pen- 
tagon below.  Sometimes  he’d  just  go  to  sleep.  I,  of  course, 
would  die  a thousand  deaths.” 

Franklin  persevered  and  remained  an  active  duty  Navy  jour- 
nalist for  the  better  part  of  eight  years,  from  the  height  of  the 
Cold  War  in  the  Pacific  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  and  the 
escalation  of  violence  in  both  Southeast  Asia  and  at  home.  His 
ticket  out  of  the  war  came  with  the  Cold  War  G.I.  bill,  passed 
in  the  mid-1960s  for  veterans  making  the  transition  into  civil- 
ian life. 

While  Maryland  journalism  was  already  considered  among 
the  nation’s  top  programs  in  1967,  such  labels  didn’t  mean 
much  to  the  25-year-old  serviceman  who  would  be  the  first  in 
his  family  to  attend  college.  “I  just  asked  the  guy  which  one 
was  the  cheapest,”  Franklin  recalls.  “He  said  Maryland,  so  I 
went  to  Maryland.” 

Franklin  spent  his  student  years  in  College  Park  quietly.  He 
read  a lot  of  books,  sharpened  his  journalism  skills  and  dutiful- 
ly performed  for  his  journalism  teachers,  among  them  Earl 
Newsom,  Ray  Hiebert  and  J.  Carter  Bryan.  As  a military  veter- 
an, he  was  older  and  more  seasoned  than  many  of  his  college 
peers,  and  as  the  hippie  culture  of  the  1960s  gave  way  to  the 
politically  turbulent  Nixon  years,  Franklin  hunkered  down  to 


chronicle  the  events  of  the  time,  first  for  the  Prince  George’s  Post 
and  later  for  The  Evening  Sun. 

Franklin’s  big  break  came  in  the  spring  of  1970,  when 
Maryland  students  ransacked  Main  Administration  Building 
following  the  shooting  deaths  of  four  demonstrators  at  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio.  The  Evening  Sun's  city  editor,  suspect- 
ing that  Franklin’s  military  background  would  keep  him  level- 
headed throughout  the  riots,  called  Franklin  and  asked  for  a 
morning-after  story.  Franklin  cajoled  his  way  into  the  cor- 
doned-off  building  and  wrote  a story  about  flustered  adminis- 
trators and  the  simmering  tension  of  students  outside  on 
McKeldin  Mall.  “It  was  on  the  front  page  of  that  day’s  Evening 
Sun,"  Franklin  recalls.  “It  was  three  years  before  I made  the 
front  page  again.” 

Thirty  years  later,  Franklin  finds  himself  disdainful  about 
the  state  of  American  journalism.  He  says  that  while  newspa- 
pers and  television  reporters  make  heroes  of  sports  figures  and 
pop  stars,  thousands  of  stories  like  “Mrs.  Kelly’s  Monster”  and 
“The  Mind  Fixers”  never  see  the  printed  page.  “It’s  a hard  road 
tor  people  who  are  trying  to  write  the  true  literature  of  what’s 
happening  in  society  right  now,”  he  says.  “Are  rock  stars  really 
our  heroes?  I don’t  think  so.  They  have  their  place,  but  they 
shouldn’t  be  the  big  story.  The  main  event  is  life,  and  that’s  the 
principle  I want  to  make  sure  students  are  exposed  to.” 

Franklin  is  also  passionate,  and  angry,  about  Americans’  sci- 
entific illiteracy,  which  he  has  characterized  as  “nothing  less 
than  the  deconstruction  of  the  Enlightenment  and  its  principle 
institution,  which  is  science.”  He  attributes  much  blame  to  his 
own  colleagues  in  the  newspaper  business,  whom  he  says  rou- 
tinely mishandle  scientific  subjects,  focusing  on  political 
debates  rather  than  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Kunkel,  the  journalism  dean,  says  Franklin’s  return  to  Mary- 
land comes  at  an  ideal  time,  as  the  college  seeks  to  broaden  its 
focus  and  cultivate  new  niches,  including  writing  about  sci- 
ence. Franklin  will  also  help  to  round  out  a growing  and  dis- 
tinguished faculty,  which  now  includes  five  Pulitzer  holders 
and  a stable  of  other  journalism  award-winners.  “If  you  have  a 
great  faculty,  you  can  hold  your  meetings  in  a tent  and  the 
lessons  will  get  through,”  Kunkel  says.  “I  think  Jon  brings  all 
these  facets  to  the  program  that  will  make  it  a much  richer 
experience  for  our  students.” 

Franklin  says  he  expects  Maryland  to  enrich  his  writing  life, 
as  well.  He  will  wander  the  university’s  libraries  and  laborato- 
ries, rooting  out  stories  about  new  discoveries  and  the  people 
behind  them.  He  might  even  invite  his  students  along,  spring- 
ing them  from  their  classroom  lessons  for  an  immersion  into 
the  wonders  of  science.  “That’s  the  great  frontier,”  Franklin  says 
emphatically,  with  an  almost  boyish  gleam.  “And  for  me,  that’s 
the  only  story  there  is.  Everything  else  is  just  footnotes.” 
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Introduction  by  Carol  Casey 
Illustrations  by  Jennifer  Paul 


Many  hear  the  inner 
music  of  their  childhood. 
Some  even  write  poetry 
from  it.  Poet  and  Maryland 
alumna  Shara  McCallum 
has  kept  her  childhood  ear 
well  tuned,  and  what  she 
hears  becomes  her  art. 


Shara  McCallum’s  life  has  been  filled  with  music  of  all  kinds. 
Her  father  was  a singer,  songwriter  and  musician.  His  music 
and  that  of  Jamaica,  the  land  where  she  grew  up,  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  her.  “The  sound  of  the  sea  and  the 
river,  the  sound  of  birds  at  dawn.  It  is  that  early  music  that  I try 
to  recapture,”  she  says. 

The  recent  master’s  of  fine  arts  graduate  recaptures  that  music 
well.  In  1996,  while  still  a student,  she  won  the  Academy  of 
American  Poets  Prize.  In  1997  she  was  nominated  for  a Pushcart 
Prize.  Her  first  book.  The  Water  Between  Us,  source  of  the  following  poems,  won  the  1998  Agnes 
Lynch  Starrett  Poetry  Prize. 

“It  was  under  the  tutelage  of  my  mentors  and  while  I was  in  the  M.F.A.  {program}  working  as  a 
writer  that  I made  the  commitment  to  exploring  the  calling  of  ‘poet’  in  all  of  its  difficult  and  won- 
derful ways,”  she  says. 

McCallum  was  born  in  Jamaica  to  an  Afro-Jamaican  father  and  a Venezuelan  mother.  When  she 
was  9,  McCallum,  her  mother  and  her  sisters  left  the  island  to  live  in  Miami  with  her  mother’s  par- 
ents. Soon  after  they  left,  her  father,  who  had  stayed  in  Jamaica,  committed  suicide. 

She  came  to  the  University  of  Maryland  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  English  from  the  University 
of  Miami.  McCallum  credits  her  teacher  there,  poet  Laura  Mullen,  for  making  her  think  it  was  pos- 
sible to  become  a poet. 

Several  of  McCallum’s  poems  were  published  before  she  received  her  B.A.,  but  she  considers  the 
acceptance  of  three  poems  by  the  Iowa  Review  while  she  was  a graduate  student  at  Maryland  as  her 
first  “real  pub.” 

“I  waited  on  them,”  she  says.  “I  was  more  sure  of  them  when  I sent  them  out  than  those  I’d 
wtitten  and  dispatched  shortly  thereafter  when  I was  in  college.”  All  three  poems  also  appear  in 
The  Water  Between  Us.  From  that  experience  of  waiting,  McCallum  developed  what  she  calls  a one- 
year  rule.  “I  almost  never  send  out  a poem  unless  it’s  a year  old,  meaning  I’ve  worked  on  it  at  least 
that  long  and  frequently  longet,”  she  says. 

McCallum 's  past  and  that  which  is  “missing”  form  the  foundation  of  her  art.  She  says,  “For  me, 
poetry  is  about  only  two  things — love  and  loss.”  She  feels  a kinship  with  Greek  poet  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  George  Seferis,  who  wrote,  “To  say  what  you  want  to  say  you  must  create  another  lan- 
guage and  nourish  it  for  years  with  what  you  have  loved,  with  what  you  have  lost,  with  what  you 
will  never  find  again.” 

McCallum  says,  “In  a sense,  all  poems  are  elegies  then,  each  word  even  becomes  an  elegy.” 
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Yu  no  send.  Me  no  come. 


TTie  first  night  back  and  rain  falls, 
tinging  on  the  alumirium  roof. 

Trees  my  tongue  had  forgotten 
return  one  by  one: 

breadfruit,  sour  sop,  ackee. 

Bougainvillea  weigh 
with  water,  fuchsia  petals  drip 
in  disarray. 

Love,  when  you  see  me  next, 
tell  me  I’ve  changed. 

If  we  name  in  order  to  know: 

say  apple 

it  will  taste  red. 

say  bird 

it  will  fly 
from  your  mouth. 

say  home 

see  what  stays. 

In  Negril,  a bartender  asks  where  I’m  from. 
For  the  hundredth  time  today  I answer: 
Kingston  originally. 

For  the  hundredth  time  I hear: 

Fi  true?  But  yu  so  light. 

Yu  nuh  talk  Jamaican. 

My  sister  laughs,  offering  warning: 

Yu  betta  not  call  har  no  yankee  gal,  papa 
She  will  get  well  vex  wid  yu. 


Is  fi  she  country  too. 


Long  time  ago  I learned  how  to  mek  de  ketch  arredi  grow 
de  key  is  to  hruk  off  a piece  fram  de  parent 
an  plant  it  inna  de  groun. 

It  will  sprout  up  quick. 

De  flower  dem  will  come  fas 
and  grow  same  way 
as  de  original  tree. 

Dats  why  it  call  ketch  arredi. 

Dats  why  it  call  never  die. 

From  my  sister’s  porch,  the  airport  stretches  below  me. 
Beside  it,  sea  comes  in  to  land, 
touching  borders  of  vegetation  and  sand. 

I search  for  the  lizard  on  the  nearby  branch, 
nearly  call  Renee  to  show  her  it  is  both  there 
and  not  there:  so  green,  you  might  almost  miss  it. 

All  around  me,  hibiscus  and  banana  trees 
fringe  the  planes  taking  off.  I wonder  when  they  leave, 
what  assures  them  they  will  come  down? 
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Jamaica,  October  18,  1972 


You  tell  me  about  the  rickety  truck: 
your  ride  in  back  among  goats  or  cows — 
some  animal  I can’t  name  now — 


the  water  coming  down  your  legs, 
my  father  beside  you,  strumming 
a slow  melody  of  darkened  skies 

and  winter  trees  he  only  dreamed 
on  his  guitar.  The  night  was  cool. 
That  detail  you  rely  on  each  time 


Seed 


I am  a child  of  the  sun,  balancing 
the  wind  on  my  hips. 

1 have  learned  to  make  stones 
dance,  to  walk  with  each  footfall 
echoing  silence,  to  listen  to  the  songs 
of  leaves.  I am  a child  of  the  hushing  sea: 
waves,  the  sound  of  my  listening; 
salt,  the  scent  of  my  sight. 

1 have  taken  machete  to  the  coconut, 
ground  sugarcane  between  my  teeth, 


the  story  is  told:  the  one  story 
your  memory  serves  us  better 
than  my  own.  1 doubt  even  that  night 


you  considered  me,  as  I lay  inside  you, 
preparing  to  be  born.  So  many  nights 
after  it  would  be  the  same. 


the  water  between,  us 


You  do  not  rememer  anything, 

you  say,  so  clearly  as  that  trip: 

animal  smells,  guitar  strainirig  for  sound. 


“Yu  no  send.  Me  no  com.,”  “Jamaica,  October  18,  1972,"  and  “Seed”  from  The  Water  Between  Us, 
by  Shara  McCollum , © 1 999 . Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press . 
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Michael  Collier,  Maryland's 
new  poet  laureate,  has  spent 
a lifetime  honing  his  words  to 
their  unflinching  essence 


On  the  broad,  covered  front  porch  of 
Michael  Collier’s  brown  shingled 
home  in  Catonsville,  Md.,  sit  a pair 
of  wooden  slatback  chairs:  one  paint- 
ed a deep  green,  the  other,  a vibrant 
yellow.  When  asked  about  their  dis- 
tinctive style  and  colors.  Collier 
explains  that  they  are  unique  to  the 
Bread  Loaf  Writers’  Workshop  in 
Ripton,  Vt.  To  his  poetic  view,  their 
tall  slim  backs  remind  him  of  people. 
For  the  past  seven  years.  Collier  has 
been  directing  the  summer  writing 
workshop  (the  nation’s  oldest,  having 
been  founded  by  Robert  Frost  in 
1926),  so  in  an  apt  gesture,  they  were 
given  to  him  as  a token. 


.V.";  p 
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WRITE  AT  HOME 

Like  those  Bread  Loaf  chairs,  Collier  is  tall  and  slim,  with  steel 
gray  hair  and  piercing  blue  eyes.  Dressed  in  a gray  mock  turtle- 
neck and  jeans,  a pair  of  Icelandic-style  gray  wool  clogs  on  his 
feet,  he  seems  quite  comfortable  in  this  setting,  as  well  he 
should;  it  is  in  this  studio  above  the  home’s  detached  garage  that 
he  writes  his  poetry.  He  drafts  first  on  one  of  his  growing  collec- 
tion of  garage-sale  typewriters.  Perhaps  it’s  a holdover  from  his 
adolescent  days  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

“I  remember  very  distinctly  when  writing  became  more  than 
just  keeping  a diary  and  more  than  just  trying  to  characterize  an 
emotional  state,”  says  Collier,  adding,  “There  was  a little  bit  of 
technological  intervention.”  Like  many  of  his  fellow  graduates  of 
Brophy  College  Preparatory,  Collier  received  an  electric  type- 
writer as  a graduation  gift  from  his  parents.  The  brand,  a Royal, 
no  doubt  chosen  because  an  uncle  worked  for  the  company. 

“Every  day  I would  put  a sheet  of  paper  in  it,  and  I would  fill  it 
up  with  words,”  says  Collier.  He  recalls  that  he  didn’t  start  out  with 
any  kind  of  goal,  but  just  found  that  he  was  trying  to  fill  a page 
every  day.  The  subject  was  not  important,  more  of  a stream-of-con- 
sciousness  process.  “It  was  just  the  joy  of  feeling  language  come  out 
on  the  page.  I never  went  back  to  revise  it.”  At  the  same  time,  he 
says  that  summer  he  was  reading  vora- 
ciously— sometimes  a book  a day.  Again, 
external  forces  came  into  play. 

Collier  worked  as  a lifeguard  at  a 
small  pool  at  a condominium  complex. 
He  recalls  sitting  under  the  shade 
umbrella,  completely  unsupervised, 
taking  the  opportunity  to  read  all  day. 
He  insists  that  he  did  look  up  on  occa- 
sion to  be  certain  that  no  one  drowned. 
Fortunately,  it  was  a small  pool  and 
there  were  plenty  of  mothers  on  hand 
to  help  him  out.  “I  was  probably  the 
only  lifeguard  in  the  country  that 
didn’t  have  a suntan,”  he  laughs. 

Collier  calls  that  combination  of 
reading  and  then  writing  every  day  a 
“one-two  punch.”  The  process  helped 
him  realize  he  wanted  to  be  a writer. 
Only  later  would  he  gravitate  toward 
poerry  as  his  medium  of  choice.  In  fact, 
during  his  undergraduate  days  at  Con- 
necticut College,  he  considered  himself 
a writer  of  fiction.  By  the  time  he  grad- 
uated, he  had  written  a novel,  a collec- 
tion of  short  stories  and  a sheaf  of 
poems.  “College  was  a great  pleasure  to 


I oilier  is  a former  Guggenheim  Foundation  fellow  and  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Maryland  English  depart- 
I ment  faculty  since  1984.  He  and  fellow  poet  Stanley 
Plumly  co-direct  the  M.F.A.  creative  writing  program,  ranked  in 
the  top  20  in  the  latest  graduate  program  rankings  by  U.S.  News 
& World  Report.  Since  taking  over  Bread  Loaf,  Collier  has  been 
credited  with  reestablishing  its  credentials  as  a pre-eminent  sum- 
mer writing  symposium.  Recent  faculty  and  fellows  have  includ- 
ed such  leading  writers  as  Andrea  Barrett,  Yusef  Komunyakaa 
and  Jhumpa  Lahiri. 

“Best-selling”  is  one  adjective  unlikely  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a poet.  A click  on  a popular  on-line  bookseller  says  it 
all.  Despite  its  designation  as  a finalist  for  the  National  Book 
Critics  Circle  Award,  Collier’s  new  book  of  poems.  The  Ledge 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  2000),  is  ranked  31 1,474  in  sales  on  Ama- 
zon.com. When  Collier  first  assumed  his  post  as  director  of  Bread 
Loaf,  it  was  precisely  such  a point  that  attracted  him.  “It  allows 
the  conference  to  maintain  a higher  literary  standard  by  having 
poets  {as  directors]  because  there’s  no  way  that  poets  can  be  com- 
mercial,” he  says. 

Michael  Collier  drafts  poems  on  old  typewriters  that  he  has  collected 
over  the  years.  Much  of  his  writing  is  done  in  his  garage  studio. 
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BRAVE  SPARROW 


THE  FARRIER 


whose  home  is  in  the  straw 
and  baling  twine  threaded 
in  the  slots  of  a roof  vent 

who  guards  a tiny  ledge 

against  the  starlings 

that  cruise  the  neighborhood 

whose  heart  is  smaller 
than  a heart  should  be, 
whose  feathers  stiffen 

like  an  arrow  fret  to  quicken 
the  hydraulics  of  its  wings, 
stay  there  on  the  metal 

ledge,  widen  your  alarming 
beak,  but  do  not  flee  as  others  have 
to  the  black  walnut  vaulting 

overhead.  Do  not  move  outside 
the  world  you’ve  made 
from  baling  twine  and  straw. 

The  isolated  starling  fears 
the  crows,  the  crows  gang  up 
to  rout  a hawk.  The  hawk 

is  cold.  And  cold  is  what 
a larger  heart  maintains. 

The  owl  at  dusk  and  dawn. 


but  a whisper  rising  from  concentric 
rings  of  water  spreading  out  across 
the  surface  of  a catchment  pond. 

It  asks,  “Who  are  you?  Who 
are  you?”  but  no  one  knows. 

Stay  where  you  are,  nervous,  jittery. 

Move  your  small  head  a hundred 
ways,  a hundred  times,  keep 
paying  attention  to  the  terrifying 

world.  And  if  you  see  the  robins 
in  their  dirty  orange  vests 
patrolling  the  yard  like  thugs, 

forget  about  the  worm.  Starve 
yourself,  or  from  the  air  inhale 
the  water  you  may  need,  digest 

the  dust.  And  what  the  promiscuous 
cat  and  jaybirds  do,  let  them 
do  it,  let  them  dart  and  snipe, 

let  them  sound  like  others. 

They  sleep  when  the  owl  sends 
out  its  encircling  question. 

Stay  where  you  are,  you  lit  fuse, 
you  dull  spark  of  saltpeter  and  sulfur. 


The  book  is  in  my  hands  then  his. 

The  desk,  the  lamp,  the  carpet  fragment, 
the  pictures  of  the  poets  on  the  wall, 
and  then  the  window,  and  out  beyond 
the  window,  the  land  drops  off  steeply 
to  the  river.  The  river  winds  into  the  sound 
and  the  sound  into  the  ocean.  The  book 
we  are  reading  is  not  the  thing  we  pass 
between  us.  The  book  we  are  reading 
has  not  been  written.  It  won’t  contain 
“The  Poem  of  Two  Friends.”  It  won’t  be  called 
“Teacher  & Student,”  even  now  that  one  of  us 
is  old,  the  other  idling  fluidly  in  middle  age: 
the  book  won’t  be  written. 

So  how  will  we  sort 

the  hammer  and  tongs?  Who  will  wear 
the  bright  bandanna  around  his  head 
or  forge  the  useless  shoe? 

What  is  the  sound  the  anvil 
no  longer  makes? 

The  worked  iron 
cools  in  its  own  steam.  It’s  night 
beyond  the  window.  Inside,  the  light 
is  bright  enough  for  reading. 

A mist  spreads  upward  from  the  river. 

The  book  is  in  his  hand  then  mine. 

for  William  Meredith 


far  off,  unseen,  but  audible, 
repeats  its  syncopated  intervals, 
a song  that’s  not  a cry 


“Brave  Sparrow"  and  “The  Farrier”  reprinted  from  The  Ledge  hy  Michael  Collier  hy  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Copyright  © 2000  hy  Michael  Collier.  All  rights  reserved. 


me  because  I never  had  to  think  about  what  it  was  I wanted  to 
do,”  says  Collier,  who  later  learned  that  his  decisiveness  was  a 
source  of  irritation  to  his  college  friends. 

LISTENING  TO  THE  MUSE  WITHIN 

It’s  clear  that  at  some  point  poetry  took  hold,  as  evidenced  by 
four  published  books  of  his  own  work,  several  poetry  anthologies 
edited  and  his  installation  in  April  2001  at  a State  House  cere- 
mony as  Poet  Laureate  of  Maryland.  When  asked  if  poetry  chose 
him  or  he  chose  poetry,  says  Collier:  “Really,  it  was  a little  bit  of 
both  and  I don’t  think  that  this  is  unusual  for  a writer  to  not 


quite  understand  why  he  or  she  begins  to  write.” 

What  does  keep  a writer  writing  is  clear  to  him:  the  support  of 
mentors.  In  fact.  Collier’s  most  recent  work.  The  Ledge,  is  dedicat- 
ed to  three  teachers,  two  of  them  Jesuit  priests  who  were  his  men- 
tors in  high  school.  “One  of  them  opened  me  up  to  challenge  the 
world  and  not  be  afraid.  They  were  both  very  literary  as  well  as 
great  teachers,”  he  says.  He  still  keeps  in  touch  with  one,  Michael 
Moynahan,  S.J.,  now  dean  of  Gonzaga  University’s  Florence  Pro- 
gram. Collier  and  his  wife,  Katherine  Branch,  visited  Moynahan 
in  April  when  they  traveled  to  Florence,  Italy,  to  celebrate  their 
20th  wedding  anniversary.  Moynahan  was  also  the  priest  who 
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married  them.  From  the  third  teacher,  Gabriele  Rico,  Collier  says 
he  learned  much  about  the  creative  process.  Rico  was  a nurturing 
mentor  during  Collier’s  freshman  year  in  college  who  would 
review  “tons  of  rough  drafts  and  share  what  was  working  or  not 
working.”  It  is  these  three  individuals  whom  Collier  regards  as 
“seminal  influences.” 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  poet  William  Meredith,  with 
whom  Collier  first  studied  at  Connecticut  College,  would  prove 
to  have  an  influence  on  Collier’s  writing  that  continues  to  this 
day.  Collier  believes  that  he  knew  better  how  to  be  an  apprentice 
under  Meredith  because  he  himself  had  become  a more  sophisti- 
cated writer.  "I  had  practiced  writing  and  reading  for  a number 
of  years  before  I got  to  him,  so  he  didn’t  have  to  start  me  fresh,” 
says  Collier. 

Meredith  was  Consultant  in  Poetry  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress— the  precursor  to  today’s  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United  States 

Poetry:  A Shared  Experience 


title,  which  was  recently  awarded  to  Billy  Collins.  Some  of  the 
best  poets  of  the  20th  century — Robert  Frost,  Robert  Lowell  and 
Robert  Penn  Warren  among  them — held  the  post  in  the  past. 
Meredith  was  more  than  his  mentor;  he  was  also  his  landlord, 
renting  out  a basement  apartment  to  Collier  and  his  wife. 

“A  mentor  can  take  you  to  a certain  place,  can  take  you  so  far 
and  then  you  have  to  move  on  from  your  mentor,”  says  Collier, 
who  believes  he  is  fortunate  to  have  maintained  a good  relation- 
ship with  Meredith.  In  Collier’s  latest  book  of  poems,  “The  Farri- 
er” deals  with  shared  experiences  between  two  friends  and  is 
dedicated  to  Meredith. 

Now  that  Collier  has  achieved  the  poet  laureate  post  in  Mary- 
land, a title  of  indeterminate  length  designated  by  Gov.  Parris 
Glendening,  he  plans  to  make  the  most  of  his  position  during  the 
current  administration.  Collier  credits  the  role  that  the  U.S.  poet 
laureates  have  played,  pointing  to  Rita  Dove  and  Robert  Pinsky  in 
particular,  for  raising  the  visibility  of  poetry  in 
the  last  decade  and  spurring  far  greater  interest  at 
the  state  level.  The  positive  responses  he  hears 
from  colleagues  encourage  him  to  believe  that  he 
can  use  his  position  to  bring  poetry  more  into  the 
mainstream. 

“This  is  good  because  it  helps  people  under- 
stand what  poetry  is  about,”  says  Collier,  “that 
it  can  be  more  at  the  center  of  culture  rather 
than  to  the  side  of  it,  which  is  where  it  has 
been.”  Collier  has  an  excellent  role  model  in  the 
late  Roland  Flint  who  held  the  post  last.  Flint 
made  it  his  business  to  visit  and  read  in  all  23 
Maryland  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Kathy  Mangan,  fellow  poet  and  faculty 
member  at  Western  Maryland  College,  sees 
Collier  “creatively  re-envisioning  this  effort.” 
Mangan,  whose  husband  is  Maryland  Secretary 
of  State  John  Willis,  sees  the  poet  laureate’s  role 
principally  as  one  of  outreach,  of  being  an 
ambassador.  The  fact  that  Collier’s  own  poems 
frequently  involve  everyday  occurrences  helps. 
Or  as  the  dust  jacket  of  his  recent  book  says: 
“The  poems  in  The  Ledge  are  narrative  and  collo- 
quial, musical  and  crystalline,  at  once  intimate 
and  sharp-edged.  They  render  the  world  beauti- 
fully mysterious  as  they  slide  into  unexpected 
emotional  territory.”  The  subjects  that  Collier 
chooses  are  apt  to  be  familial  relationships, 
childhood  remembrances  or  a backyard  view 
of  nature  seen  through  his  studio  window,  dis- 
tilled to  their  exquisite  and  unflinching 
essence. 


There's  something  about  poetry  that  cries  out  to  read  aloud,  to  share  with 
others.  It  finds  its  voice  in  college  coffee  bars,  in  city  cafes,  at  open-mike 
poetry  slams.  For  the  past  eight  years,  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
has  sponsored  theTerrapin  Reading  Society,  which  gives  a committee-select- 
ed book  to  each  incoming  freshman  and  transfer  student.  Faculty  members 
who  agree  to  incorporate  the  book  in  their  course  are  also  given  a free  copy. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  work  selected  is  that  of  a poet:  Lucille 
Clifton.  Clifton  is  a former  Poet  Laureate  of  Maryland,  current  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Flumanities  at  St.  Mary's  College  and  the  author  of  10  books  of 
poetry  and  17  books  for  children.  She  is  a Fellow  in  Literature  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a chancellor  of  the  Academy  of  Ameri- 
can Poets.  In  1996,  she  was  a National  Book  Award  finalist  for  TheTerrible 
Stories.  She  is  the  only  poet  ever  to  have  two  books  chosen  as  finalists  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  the  same  year. 

Fler  latest  collection  of  poems.  Blessing  the  Boats:  New  and  Selected 
Poems  1988-2000,  (American  Poets  Continuum  Series,  Vol.  60)  deals  often 
with  horrific  events— children  killing  children,  child  abuse,  the  ravages  of  can- 
cer—all  presented  in  Clifton's  spare,  straight-forward  yet  elegant  style. 

As  a woman  of  color,  she  has  witnessed  life's 
inequities  and  offers  the  reader  insight,  if  not 
answers. 

On  Sept.  24  and  25,  Clifton  will  spend  two 
days  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  during  which 
time  she  will  share  in  an  evening  poetry  reading 
event  at  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts 
Center  with  Maryland's  present  poet  laureate, 
Michael  Collier,  co-director  of  the  university's 
creative  writing  program.  — DB 
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To  assemble  a valuable  collection  of  literary  manuscripts 
takes  talent,  brains,  luck,  cash — and  a vision  of  what 
may  become  important  to  scholars  far  removed  in  time 
and  place  from  the  original  works.  Can  one  university 
cover  almost  an  entire  century  of  American  literature 
within  its  collection?  The  University  of  Maryland  does, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  papers  of  two  very  different 
women  authors,  Katherine  Anne  Porter  (above  left)  and 
Djuna  Barnes  (above  right). 
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he  two  represent  distinct  American  literary  strains. 
Porter  has  been  called  “a  writer’s  writer,"  working 
her  stories  to  a gem-like  clarity  and  unity,  with  no 
detail  left  to  chance.  She  delineates  and  colors  partic- 
ular human  predicaments  through  flawless  technique.  Her  friend 
Robert  Penn  Warren  referred  to  Porter's  work  as  “world  class.” 
The  Collected  Stories  of  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  first  released  in  Eng- 
land in  1964,  won  a Pulitzer  Prize  and  a Narional  Book  Award 
after  its  American  debut  in  1965. 

Avant-garde  writer  and  illustrator  Barnes,  on  the  other  hand, 
opens  up  human  agony  in  lyric,  barely  controlled  language  that 
even  writer  T.  S.  Eliot  found  difficult.  Her  friends  often  present- 
ed interpretations  of  her  work  that  Barnes  found  puzzling.  Scot- 
tish poet  and  critic  Edwin  Muir  called  her  play  The  Antiphon  “one 
of  the  greatest  things  ...  written  in  our  time.”  Eliot  called  it  “a 
work  of  genius  and  utterly  absurd.” 

Despite  their  differences,  Barnes  and  Porter  shared  the  experi- 
ence of  expatriates,  of  women  making  their  way  through  the 
upheavals  of  the  20th  century,  of  strained  relations  with  publish- 
ers and  editors.  And  between  them,  they  counted  as  friends  or 
acquaintances  nearly  every  leading  English-speaking  literary  fig- 
ure of  their  time. 

Much  of  that  history  lies  within  their  personal  papers  and 
manuscripts,  housed  in  the  university’s  Hornbake  Library.  How 
they  got  there  is  a story  in  itself. 


^umiit  ^Dfuna 

In  1971,  79-year-old  Barnes  complained  to  her  attorney,  “I  am 
worn  to  a thread  with  the  rising  glory  of  Djuna  Barnes.”  Ill  and 
in  need  of  money,  she  was  tired  of  negotiating  with  Princeton, 
Yale,  Harvard  and  Syracuse  universities,  the  New  York  Public 
Library  and  the  University  of  Maryland  about  the  placement  of 
her  papers.  All  had  expressed  interest,  but  Barnes  had  accepted 
no  offers.  She  felt  that  time  was  running  out.  “II  I should  die 
tonight,  the  wind  would  take  my  world  away,”  she  wrote. 

Barnes  was  born  in  1892  into  a talented,  bohemian  and  high- 
ly unusual  family.  When  she  was  20,  her  father  chose  to 
marry  his  mistress,  who  with  their  children  had 
been  sharing  the  family’s  house  for  1 5 years. 

Essentially  evicted,  Barnes  had  to  quickly 
begin  earning  a living  to  support  her  devastat- 
ed mother  and  three  younger  brothers. 

She  applied  in  1913  for  a job  at  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  in  New  York  City,  “clad  in  a calico  dress  ^ . 

and  carry  ing  a basket,  and  looking  rather  like  a milkmaid 
gone  astray,  ” according  to  Barnes’s  biographer,  Phillip  Her- 
ring. She  concluded  the  interview  with  the  simple  statement. 


“You  need  me.”  She  could  draw  and  she  could  write,  so  they 
hired  her.  Barnes  quickly  became  a celebrated  journalist  who 
illustrated  her  articles  with  her  own  drawings. 

Her  avant-garde  works  and  her  journalism  were  widely  pub- 
lished from  1913  through  the  '30s.  She  lived  in  Paris,  London 
and  Greenwich  Village,  all  centers  of  modernism  at  its  height.  In 
1937,  her  novel  Nightwood  was  released  in  North  America.  The 
novelist  James  Joyce  befriended  her;  she  became  one  of  the  few 
permitted  to  call  him  “Jim.”  Poet  Dylan  Thomas  quoted  and 
praised  her  work. 

Yet  Barnes  had  for  all  practical  purposes  dropped  from  the  lit- 
erary scene  in  1939  when  she  moved  to  New  York,  settling  the 
next  year  into  the  tiny  apartment  on  Patchin  Place  in  Greenwich 
Village  where  she  would  stay  for  the  rest  ot  her  life.  Battling 
alcoholism,  she  enveloped  herself  in  public  silence  but  continued 
to  correspond  and  socialize  with  her  closest  friends,  among  them 
T.  S.  Eliot  and  Peggy  Guggenheim.  In  1954,  she  finished  her  last 
major  work.  The  Antiphon. 

Robert  Beare,  assistant  director  for  collections  at  Maryland, 
sought  her  papers  for  several  reasons.  Although  Barnes  was  rela- 
tively obscure  in  1970,  Beare  felt  her  reputation  would  grow  over 
time.  The  feminist  movement  was  gathering  steam  and  Barnes 
was  a strong-voiced  writer  who  strove  to  be  remembered  for  her 
work,  not  her  gender. 

Beare  also  had  a scholarly  inter- 
est in  T.  S.  Eliot,  whose  correspon- 
dence with  Barnes  was  significant 

Original  manuscripts  of  her  novel 
Nightwood  and  illustrations  by  Djuna 
Barnes  are  part  of  the  University  of 
Maryland's  manuscript 
collection. 
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University  President  Wilson  Elkins  and  fellow 
Texan  Katherine  Anne  Porter  at  her  hooding 
ceremony,  1966. 
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and  revealing.  They  had  begun  writing  to  one  another  while 
Barnes  worked  with  Eliot  as  he  edited  Nightwood  and  continued 
corresponding  until  his  death  in  1965. 

Foremost,  however,  Beare  knew  that  Barnes’s  papers  would 
complement  those  already  donated  by  author  Katherine  Anne 
Porter.  Together  the  two  collections  embrace  the  entire  20th-cen- 
tury American  literary  scene,  holdings  unmatched  by  any  other 
collection. 

d^nzt  iJdt 

Porter’s  papers  comprise  one  of  the  largest  intact  literary  archives 
devoted  to  a single  author  at  any  U.S.  institution.  Over  her  life- 
time, she  corresponded  with  more  than  1,000  people,  including 
Robert  Penn  Warren,  W.  H.  Auden,  Louise  Bogan,  Cleanth 
Brooks,  Hart  Crane  (with  whom  she  had  a dramatic  falling  out  in 
Mexico),  William  Faulkner,  Lyndon  Johnson,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Robert  Lowell,  Archibald  MacLeish,  Marianne  Moore,  Ezra 
Pound,  Theodore  Roethke  and  Eudora  Welty.  Her  papers  cover 
the  years  1880  to  1977  and  are  rich  in  information  about  the  lit- 
erary, intellectual,  social  and  political  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Looking  over  the  voluminous  guide  to  the  Porter  collection, 
Beth  Alvarez,  curator  of  literary  manuscripts  at  the  university 
and  a Porter  scholar,  says,  "There  are  thousands — probably  tens 
of  thousands — of  dissertation  topics  in  here.”  She  should  know. 
Researching  her  own  dissertation,  Alvarez  turned  over  every  leaf 
in  the  manuscript  section  of  the  collection.  Her  digging  brought 
up  an  interesting  anomaly  in  Porter’s  work — that  the  tone,  style 
and  subjects  of  her  writing  changed  after  she  moved  to  Mexico  in 
1920.  "I  believe  that  in  Mexico,  Porter  decided  to  become  an 
artist,”  Alvarez  says. 

That  Porter’s  papers  came  to  Maryland  was  a result  of  good 
timing  and  more  than  a little  luck.  She  had  been  courted  by  the 
University  of  Texas  and  had  actually  deposited  her  papers  at  the 


Library  of  Congress.  In  1966,  the  University  of  Maryland  offered 
Porter  an  honorary  degree.  The  76-year-old  writer  was  too  ill  to 
attend  commencement,  so  university  president  Wilson  Elkins 
offered  to  bring  the  ceremony  to  her  home  near  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  That  day  a caravan  of  a dozen  cars  pulled  up  in  front  of 
Porter’s  house.  Twenty-five  people,  including  university  officials, 
faculty  members  and  students,  piled  out.  She  served  champagne 
and  home-baked  rolls  after  the  ceremony.  Then,  ever  a charming 
raconteur.  Porter  entertained  the  group  with  stories  as  they  sat  in 
her  sumptuous  home  sipping  the  wine. 

Porter  warmed  to  Elkins,  who  like  the  author  hailed  from  a 
small  Texas  town.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  she  declared  the  degree 
ceremony  to  be  “the  most  charming  thing  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened” to  her.  Visiting  the  university  several  months  later,  she 
said,  “Now  I know  what  my  university  is.  I’m  going  to  give  my 
papers  and  some  of  my  belongings  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land.” 

Porter’s  donation  comprised  manuscripts,  letters  and  other 
personal  papers,  her  library  of  3,700  titles,  furniture  and  many 
photographs.  The  university  offered  to  house  the  books  and  fur- 
niture in  a special  place  on  campus — the  Katherine  Anne  Porter 
Room,  now  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  Hornbake  Library. 

Beare  may  have  chuckled  that  the  papers  of  Porter  and  Barnes 
would  end  up  almost  side  by  side.  For  Porter,  Barnes  had  repre- 
sented the  ’20s,  a decade  she  hated.  In  a draft  of  an  unpublished 
piece.  Porter  describes  Barnes  at  a party:  “The  good  old  style  of 
the  Twenties,  getting  drunk,  making  a scene,  insulting  her  host- 
ess, smashing  her  coffee  cup  . . . here  was  a member  of  the  origi- 
nal troupe  giving  her  famous  performance.” 

Porter  was  accurate  in  her  picture  of  Barnes.  Yet,  although 
their  styles  of  life  were  radically  different,  both  women  sought 
privacy.  By  securing  their  papers  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
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they  also  left  their  lives  and  times  open  to  inspection  and  evalua- 
tion after  their  deaths. 

Inspiration  for  Porter  and  Barnes  sprang  from  the  same 
fount — their  lives  and  experiences.  Barnes  said,  “I  can’t  imagine 
spending  years  writing  fiction,  things  made  up  entirely,  out  of 
thin  air,  and  without  a foundation  in  some  emotion.”  Porter 
believed  that  a writer  lived  stories  three  times:  once  in  the  actual 
events,  second  in  memory  and  third  in  re-creation  of  “this  chaot- 
ic stuff” 

( ta  ^/Hidniqht 

Porter’s  acclaimed  short  novel  Noon  Wine  was  inspired,  she  once 
said,  by  three  remembered  events — a shotgun  blast  followed  by  a 
scream;  a proud,  poor  and  somewhat  foolish  man  riding  by  on  a 
horse;  and  an  overheard  conversation  between  her  grandmother 
and  a man  who  made  his  wile  attest  that  he  wasn’t  a murderer.  In 
the  story,  a hired  hand,  Olaf  Helton,  comes  to  Royal  Earle 
Thompson’s  farm,  which  prospers  from  Olaf’s  hard  work.  One 
day  Homer  T.  Hatch  shows  up  at  the  farm  saying  he  is  to  take 
Helton  back  to  the  “asylum,”  where  he  had  been  confined  for  the 
murder  of  his  brother.  Thompson  accidentally  kills  Hatch.  But, 
unable  to  convince  his  neighbors  or  his  own  family  that  the  mur- 
der was  not  intentional,  Thompson  eventually  kills  himself  His 
suicide  note  reads,  “Before  Almighty  God,  the  great  judge  of  all 

Katherine  Anne  Porter's  narrative  gifts  are  most  apparent  in  such  novel- 
las as  Noon  Wine  and  Pale  Horse,  Pale  Rider.The  feminist  movement 


before  who  I am  about  to  appear,  I do  hereby  solemnly  swear  that 
I did  not  take  the  life  of  Mr.  Homer  T.  Hatch  on  purpose.  It  was 
done  in  defense  of  Mr.  Helton.  I have  told  all  this  to  the  judge 
and  the  jury  and  they  let  me  off  but  nobody  believes  it.  This  is 
the  only  way  I can  prove  I am  not  a cold  blooded  murderer  like 
everybody  seems  to  think.” 

Barnes’s  Nightwood,  a modernist  tale  of  lesbian  love  gone  very 
wrong,  chronicles  Barnes’s  shattering  relationship  with  her  lover, 
Thelma  Wood,  and  its  emotionally  devastating  aftermath.  In  the 
book,  Barnes’s  real-life  friend  Daniel  Mahoney,  a self-hating 
homosexual  doctor  infamous  on  Paris’s  Left  Bank,  becomes  char- 
acter Dr.  Matthew  O’Connor,  a Tiresias-like  prophet  figure. 
Barnes  lifted  material  from  her  conversations  with  Mahoney  for 
O’Connor’s  witty  but  sad  exegeses  on  human  suffering.  Barnes 
certainly  suffered  for  that  artistic  license.  Mahoney  showed  up 
one  night  at  her  apartment  about  a year  after  the  book’s  publica- 
tion. There  he  held  her  hostage  from  1 to  5 a.m.,  screaming  at 
her,  demeaning  her  writing  and  knocking  her  down  twice  when 
she  tried  to  escape.  Barnes  wrote  to  Eliot,  “Little  did  I know 
what  a book  could  do  to  one.” 

In  the  novel,  the  main  character  Nora,  spurned  by  her  lover, 
turns  for  solace  and  sympathy  to  O’Connor.  Eventually  even 
O’Connor  turns  on  her.  “Oh,”  he  cried.  “A  broken  heart  have 
you!  I have  falling  arches,  flying  dandruff,  a floating  kidney, 
shattered  nerves  and  a broken  heart!  But  do  I scream  that  an 
eagle  has  me  by  the  balls  or  has  dropped  his  oyster  on  my  head? 
Am  I going  forward  screaming  that  it  hurts,  that  my  mind  goes 
back,  or  holding  my  guts  as  if  they  were  a coil  of  knives?” 

Beare  knew  that  among  Barnes’s  papers  was  the  original 
manuscript  of  Nightwood  with  Eliot’s  edits.  “As  of  yesterday,  I 
am  sold  to  the  University  of  Maryland,”  Barnes  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  January  of  1973.  She  had  accepted  Beare ’s 
offer  to  purchase  her  papers. 

Today  the  Porter  and  Barnes  collections  are  valued 
at  more  than  $10  million,  says  Alvarez.  To  scholars  and 
students  of  20th-century  literature,  their  value  is  incal- 
culable. Whatever  those  scholars  inscribe  about  Kather- 
ine Anne  Porter,  Djuna  Barnes  and  their  tumultuous 
times  will  derive  in  great  part  from  the  papers  that  now 
lie  side  by  side  in  a quiet  room  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

All  images  courtesy  of  Papers  of  Djuna  Barnes  and  Papers  of 
Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Special  Collections,  University  of  Mary- 
land Libraries 


has  given  rise  to  a new  audience  for  Djuna 
Barnes's  writings,  such  as  Nightwood. 
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Seven  University  of  Maryland  Authors  You  Should  Know  About 


Ira  Berlin  (b.l94l)  is  a Distinguished 
University  Professor  in  the  Department 
of  History,  where  he  has  been  teaching 
since  1976.  A native  of  New  York  City, 
Berlin  writes  about  the  Civil  War  and 
slavery  in  North  America.  His  1998 
book.  Many  Thousands  Cone:  The  First 
Two  Centuries  of  Slavery  in  North 
America,  has  been  called  one  of  the 
most  influential  works  of  its  genre. 


BERUi^r 


Howard  Norman  (b.  1949),  finalist  for  a 
National  Book  Award  for  his  1994  novel 
The  Bird  Artist,  is  a translator,  writer  and 
instructor  in  North  American  literature  in 
the  university’s  Department  of  English. 
Norman,  who  is  fluent  in  Algonquin 
dialects, .specializes  in  writing  about 
Native  American  culture  and  heritage, 
patticularly  that  of  the  Cree  Indians  in 
Canada.  Norman  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Judith  Hillman  Paterson  (b.  1936),  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism,  writes  from  the  perspective  of  a child  growing  up 
in  a talented  family  troubled  by  alcoholism,  depression  and 
addiction  in  het  1996  memoir.  Sweet  Mystery:  A Book  of  Remem- 
bering. Paterson  was  praised  by  the  Boston  Globe  for  bringing  “a 
novelist’s  sensibility  and  craft  to  her  recollection  of  a painful 
childhood.”  Paterson  grew  up  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  She  joined 
the  journalism  faculty  in  1985,  where  she  teaches  memoir  and 
literary  journalism. 

Stanley  Plumly  (b.  1939),  poet  and  professor  of  English,  won 
the  Delmore  Schwartz  Memorial  Award  for  In  the  Outer 
Dark,  a collection  of  his  poetry.  His  latest  book  is  Now 
That  My  Father  Lies  Down  Besides  Me:  New  & Selected 
Poems,  1970—2000.  Much  of  Plumly’s  poetry  reflects 
his  childhood  growing  up  with  an  alcoholic  father.  He 
hails  from  Barnesville,  Ohio. 

George  H.  Callcott  (b.  1929),  Professor  Emeritus  of 
History,  wrote  the  only  complete  history  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1966.  While  not  an  official  work,  Callcott’s 


book  was  noted  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  for  its 
“affection  for  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  university” 
and  for  being  “enlivened  with  touches  of  humor.”  Born  and 
raised  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  Callcott  has  taught  at 
the  university  since  1954. 


Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  (b.l881— d.  1958),  a 
visiting  lecturet  at  Maryland  from  1948  to 
1951,  is  internationally  renowned  as  one 
of  the  great  Spanish  poets.  He  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1956. 

Jimenez  fled  Spain  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  in  1937.  He  traveled  the 
world,  living  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  He  died  in 
Puerto  Rico  at  age  77  of  pneumonia  and  heart 
failure. 

Munro  Leaf  (b.  1905— d.  1976),  a Maryland 
alumnus,  was  an  author,  teacher,  coach,  edi- 
tor, director  and  major  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Leaf 
is  best  known  for  writing  the  beloved  chil- 
dren’s book  The  Story  of  Ferdinand.  Disney  adapt- 
ed the  book  into  an  animated  film,  Ferdinand  the 
Bull,  in  1938,  and  Ferdinand  appeared  as  a giant 
balloon  at  the  Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day 
Parade  that  same  year.  The  book  received 
more  publicity  when  it  was  attacked  in 
Eutope  for  being  pro-Fascist,  which  Leaf 
vehemently  denied.  Leaf  was  born  in  Hamil- 
ton, Md.,  in  1905  and  died  at  age  71 
in  Garrett  Park,  Md.  — KP 
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fwere  at  the  southern  edge  of 
’ Crowns^li^etaw^  from'  thT  h'^ses^down'T  Broad  slope  and  in  an  enormous, 
shallow  bowl.  From  a distance,  one  could  see  a motley  conglomeration  of  fenced- 
off  areas,  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings,  wood  structures  that  jutted  up  like 
abandoned  scaffolding.  What  these  were  or  would  be  was  hard  to  say,  but 
undoubtedly  they  were  the  work  of  some  entrepreneurial  dreamer,  strapped  for 
the  moment  in  want  of  wood  or  money. 

It  was  in  and  about  these  works  that  the  market  in  flesh  plied  its  wares.  As 
Gabriel  and  James  walked  toward  it,  they  marveled  at  the  mass  of  life  before 
them.  It  may  have  been  only  a tiny  fraction  of  the  great  herds  of  this  land’s  near 
past,  but  to  their  eyes  the  animals  seemed  beyond  calculation.  The  herds  were 
such,  in  fact,  that  the  boys  had  to  choose  their  way  carefully  for  danger  of  finding 


1 


themselves  deep  within  a moaning  body  of  cattle.  They  twice  had  to  break  into  a ... 
fast  jog  to  avoid  such  a fate,  and  they  were  once  shouted  at  by  a cowboy  on  a sor- 
rel horse,  who  waved  at  them  with  his  whip,  a gesture  directional  and  threaten- 
ing at  once.  They  followed  his  command  as  best  as  they  could  understand  it,  and 
before  long  they  had  made  it  through  that  gauntlet  and  blended  in  among 
human  herds  of  considerably  smaller  yet  no  less  confusing  numbers.  It  wasn’t 
until  they  attached  themselves  to  a stationary  object,  a fence  of  wood  surround- 
ing a ring  of  some  fifty  yards  squared,  that  they  could  again  breathe  easily. 

A bull  stood  in  the  center  of  the  ring,  eyeing  the  crowd  with  belligerent  mis-  I 
trust.  It  was  an  enormous  thing  of  solid  white,  built  of  muscles.  Its  horns  were 
adorned  with  silver  caps  that  caught  the  sun  in  blinding  flashes.  The  shaft  that 
hid  its  member  dangled  serenely  beneath  it,  conspicuous  in  its  life-giving  power. 
The  bull  seemed  to  stand  there  for  no  particular  purpose  that  it  or  the  boys  could 
make  out,  except  as  a spectacle  reminiscent  of  some  pagan  culture. 


A hov 
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not  much  older  than 
themselves  entered 
the  ring.  He  wore  the  hat  of  a cowboy 
and  walked  with  a wide-legged  swagger, 
but  in  fact  his  arms  were  so  thin  as  to  be 
diminutive,  his  chest  so  narrow  as  to 
mark  him  a child.  Gabriel  and  James 
watched  him  closely.  The  bull  spun 
around  when  it  caught  sight  of  the  boy, 
chucked  its  head  in  the  air  and  flared  its 
nostrils.  It  hardly  looked  like  a creature 
that  would  bow  to  the  whims  of  man, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  boy  was  about  to 
offer  the  audience  a share  of  gore  at  his 
own  expense.  But  to  Gabriel’s  surprise, 
the  boy  just  walked  over  to  the  beast, 
stroked  it  calmly  on  the  nose,  and  led  it 
away.  It  walked  behind  him  like  a mis- 
shapen, obedient  sibling. 

Soon  after,  the  ring  fdled  with  horses.  They  came  in  charged 
with  energy,  bustling  into  each  corner  of  the  enclosed  space, 
measuring  its  dimensions.  They  wheeled  and  turned,  neighed 
and  spoke  to  each  other,  shared  horse  thoughts  about  this  new 
space  and  this  old  event  and  about  the  people  watching  them. 
Brown  was  the  most  prominent  color,  but  a few  were  black,  one 
was  reddish  in  hue,  and  many  were  paints.  Some  had  about  them 
the  look  of  Indian  horses,  a certain  wildness  in  the  eyes  and  an 
energy  hardly  contained  in  such  a small  space. 

An  auctioneer  took  his  post,  an  elevated  platform  just  high 
enough  that  he  could  see  into  the  crowd,  which  grew  consider- 
ably around  and  behind  the  boys  as  the  morning’s  market  pre- 
pared to  begin.  He  was  a small  man,  long-nosed  and  balding.  He 
spoke  in  quick  staccato  rhythms,  his  voice  a bird  that  darted 
with  his  eyes,  reaching  back  into  the  audience  and  catching  bids, 
promoting  bids,  creating  them.  Gabriel  watched  his  mouth  but 
could  make  nothing  of  the  words  shaped  there.  He  watched  the 
horses  that  sold  fastest  or  for  the  highest  price,  trying  to  formu- 
late in  his  own  mind  the  features  that  distinguished  some  from 
the  rest.  Several  times  he  deigned  to  answer  James’s  questions, 
showing  him  with  a frown  the  importance  of  his  concentration. 
Before  long,  all  but  three  horses  were  sold.  These  remainders 
looked  no  sorrier  than  the  rest,  but  for  some  reason  that  escaped 
the  boy,  these  were  returned  to  their  masters. 

“You  got  an  eye  for  horses?”  Gabriel  asked  his  friend. 

James  shook  his  head.  “1  know  you’re  supposed  to  check  that 
they  have  good  teeth,  like  they  used  to  do  slaves.” 

As  a new  set  of  horses  entered  the  ring,  Gabriel  noticed  a com- 
motion on  the  platform.  A man  had  climbed  up  there  and  was 
speaking  in  animated  words  with  the  auctioneer  and  his  assistants. 


■ s|)irinc  hitrsr,  hr 
Hainiril,  liail  mastrrril  s(*\rral 
Indian  dtalrris  and  I'niild  haii|iil\ 
srr\r  as  a Iranslatnr  il'  (hr  nrrd 
anisr.  Sr\rral  nllirrs  had  skills 
in  rriiards  In  mnkinu,  fishiim, 
and  rrlrstial  na\ii‘atinn.  And 
(|iiitr  a t'r^^  had  things  tn  say 
ahnnt  animal  hiishandr\. 


They  seemed  to  know  him,  were  half 
amused  but  also  wished  him  to  get 
down.  He  would  not  do  so,  and  only 
grew  more  passionate  in  his  entreaties. 
The  auctioneer  eventually  shook  his 
head  and  grabbed  himself  a seat, 
resigning  his  post  for  a moment. 

The  new  man  smiled  heartily  at 
this  and  took  himself  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  small  podium  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  waiting  crowd.  He  was  a 
tall  man,  in  stature  and  shape  similar 
to  Solomon,  except  that  he  stood 
straight-backed  and  moved  with  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  his  place  in  the 
world.  He  had  long  arms  that 
stretched  beyond  the  reach  of  his  jack- 
et’s sleeves,  leaving  his  pale  wrists 
exposed.  His  clothing  was  the  usual  muted  browns,  his  face  well 
tanned  and  weathered,  but  these  colors  sat  strangely  on  him,  as 
his  hair  was  so  blond  as  to  approach  white,  his  eyebrows  even 
more  so,  and  his  smile  likewise  flashed  bright  in  the  sunlight. 

But  it  wasn’t  until  the  man  began  speaking  that  Gabriel  rec- 
ognized him  as  the  cowboy  he’d  seen  the  week  before,  with  the 
herd  of  cattle  back  at  the  homestead.  The  man  introduced  him- 
self as  Marshall  Alexander  Hogg,  the  Marshall  being  a name  only 
and  in  no  way  an  indication  of  profession,  the  Alexander  being 
his  father’s  notion  of  a warrior  prototype,  and  Hogg  being  tradi- 
tionally Scottish  and  in  no  way  a suggestion  of  his  character.  He 
spoke  in  polite  and  eloquent  language  edged  with  humor  and 
somehow  slyly  common,  as  if  he  liked  to  dazzle  the  crowd  with  a 
certain  amount  of  lyricism  but  was  careful  to  remind  them  that 
he  came  from  the  likes  of  them  and  was  no  more  or  less  than  a 
kinsman.  He  explained  his  need  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  fine 
horses  the  audience  could  clearly  see  being  led  into  the  corral.  He 
was  sure  this  need  not  be  said,  but  nevertheless  he  wished  to  warn 
prospective  buyers  that  these  were  the  finest  horses  likely  to  be 
sold  in  the  state  in  the  course  of  this  year.  He  knew  so  because  he 
had  driven  them  up  from  Texas  for  the  express  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  quality  of  horses  in  the  wonderful  state  of  Kansas. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  because  of  the  sad  fact  that  the  horses 
could  not  demonstrate  their  full  range  of  abilities  in  so  limited  a 
pen  with  so  limited  an  amount  of  time,  he  wanted  to  highlight  a 
few  of  their  less  obvious  qualities.  He  directed  everyone’s  attention 
to  a certain  young  bay.  This  horse,  he  assured  the  audience,  was 
smart  enough  to  herd  cattle  without  either  rider  or  instruction.  He 
had  a habit  of  doing  just  that,  managing  the  herd  all  day  and  only 
calling  it  quits  when  his  replacement  showed  up.  Another  specific 
horse,  he  claimed,  had  mastered  several  Indian  dialects  and  could 
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happily  serve  as  a translator  if  the  need  arose.  Several  others  had 
skills  in  regards  to  cooking,  fishing,  and  celestial  navigation.  And 
quite  a few  had  things  to  say  about  animal  husbandry. 

He  had  just  begun  to  point  out  another  horse  when  he  called 
out,  “What?  Who  put  my  horse  in  the  ring?”  His  face  took  on  a 
look  of  great  consternation,  lightened  by  a smile  just  behind  it 
all.  He  ranted  a few  moments,  confounded  the  help  he  had  for 
their  ineptitude  or  downright  treachery,  and  finally  spoke  once 
more  to  the  audience.  “That  horse,  gentlemen,  is  my  own  sweet 
Sophia.  She’s  so  smart  she  once  tied  up  my  shoelaces  for  me.  She’s 
so  strong  she  once  sent  a grizzly  to  the  great  beyond  with  one  fell 
kick.  She’s  so  fast  she  ran  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a twister 
in  six  and  half  seconds  flat.  And  she’s  just  about  pretty  enough  to 
marry.  But  none  of  you’ll  have  her.  She’s  mine  till  the  good  Lord 
sees  to  tear  us  apart,  which  may  happen  eventually  but  surely 
won’t  happen  today  and  is  likely  not  to  happen  in  Kansas.” 

He  went  on  for  some  time  refusing  offers  that  nobody  had 
made  as  yet,  and  then  he  prepared  to  retire.  He  said  goodbye  to 
the  auctioneer,  bowed  to  the  audience  graciously,  and  hurried 
down  to  the  ring  with  the  utmost  feigned  urgency.  Applause  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  podium.  It  turned  to  laughter  when  he 
whispered  in  his  horse’s  ear  and  patted  her  on  the  rump  solici- 
tously. Gabriel  laughed  with  the  rest  and  watched  as  most  of  the 
horses  sold  high  and  fast. 

I walked  back  into  town  alone,  with  a casual, 
loose-legged  gait  that  still  had  something 
of  the  city  in  it.  The  hard  labor  of  the  past  months  had  carved 
changes  into  the  boy’s  body.  His  hands  were  callused  across  the 
palms  and  bruised  over  the  knuckles,  making  them  puffed, 
rugged  versions  of  their  former  selves.  Cords  of  muscle  fanned  out 
across  his  back  like  wings  growing  beneath  the  skin,  and  the 
round  curves  that  joined  his  chest  and  arms  had  twisted  into  solid 
balls.  The  drudgery  of  farm  life,  which  warped  many  bodies, 
broke  manmade  tools,  and  took  a toll  of  blood  on  both  the  land 
and  its  people,  seemed  only  to  strengthen  this  boy  and  speed  his 
way  to  manhood.  He  grew  with  an  intensity  beyond  that  of  any- 
thing planted  in  the  ground — like  a weed,  some  might  say,  and 
with  much  the  same  angry  intent. 

He  spotted  the  wagon  from  some  distance  away,  parked  on  a 
main  street  near  the  store.  The  mule  stood  with  its  head  hung 
low,  in  quiet  contemplation  of  whatever  it  is  that  mules  are  likely 
to  think  about.  Gabriel  walked  up  to  it  and  stroked  the  coarse 
hair  of  its  forelock.  He  studied  the  creature  for  a few  moments, 
then  whispered  in  its  ear,  “You  ever  wish  you  were  all  horse?” 

The  mule  watched  him  with  one  rotund  eyeball  but  gave  no 
answer.  “Ever  think  about  that?  You  could  have  been  all  a horse 
or  all  a donkey,  but  instead  somebody  stuck  you  together  a 


hinny.”  The  mule  tossed  its  head  at  this  and  shied  away  a step, 
apparently  not  comfortable  with  being  so  characterized. 

Gabriel  turned  and  looked  at  the  store.  It  was  a flat-faced 
wooden  building  built  with  a certain  practicality  of  design  that 
highlighted  and  yet  economized  on  the  sturdy  timbers  transport- 
ed a thousand  miles  into  this  treeless  world.  It  stood  out  on  the 
street,  not  in  design  or  size  but  in  the  brightness  of  its  fresh 
white  paint,  and  by  the  raucous  colors  of  its  new  sign:  HOWE 
AND  SONS  GENERAL  STORE,  yellow  letters  on  a vermilion 
background,  with  a border  of  dark  green. 

The  inside  was  lit  only  by  the  front  windows.  Gabriel  stood 
for  a moment  near  the  door,  letting  his  eyes  adjust  to  the  dusty 
light,  trying  to  make  some  order  of  the  rows  and  stacks  of  mer- 
chandise, food  Items,  household  wares,  and  building  supplies.  He 
eventually  located  Solomon.  He  went  up  behind  him,  stood  for  a 
moment,  then  cleared  his  throat.  When  this  brought  no  motion 
from  Solomon,  Gabriel  cleared  his  throat  once  more  and  scuffed 
his  foot  against  a crate.  The  man  turned  around,  roused  out  of  his 
thoughts,  and  smiled  at  the  boy. 

“Hey,  Gabriel,  I was  wondering  what  you  were  up  to.  Just 
looking  over  some  things  here.  Just  dreaming,  you  know.  Just 
dreaming.  What  do  you  think  of  this  here?” 

He  held  out  the  new  plowshare  that  he’d  been  contemplating. 
He  ran  his  fingers  over  it  and  checked  the  blade  from  different 
angles  in  the  light,  divining  a future  in  its  contours.  He  held  it 
with  the  delicate  fingers  of  a glassblower  as  he  explained  that  this 
blade  was  some  new  steel,  harder  than  the  old  stuff,  longer-lived. 
Perhaps  with  a blade  such  as  this  they  could  turn  up  the  whole  of 
that  south-facing  slope  and  double  their  tilled  land  in  no  time  at 
all.  He  asked  the  boy  his  thoughts  and  got  answers,  such  as  they 
were,  only  in  shrugs  and  nods,  which  seemed  neither  to  confirm 
nor  deny  his  hopes.  Whether  disheartened  by  this  response  or 
not,  Solomon  decided  to  make  the  purchase.  He  took  the  plow- 
share and  his  other  supplies  up  to  be  tallied  by  the  storekeeper. 

Gabriel  stood  back  a little,  watching  the  man  calculate  their 
bill.  He  looked  over  his  features,  settling  on  the  man’s  thick  and 
unpleasant  eyebrows  and  the  slightly  sinister  curl  of  his  mus- 
tache. He  was  cordial  in  the  way  of  whites  to  blacks,  joking  with 
Solomon  and  asking  after  the  health  of  his  family,  wondering 
whether  they  were  turning  much  soil,  assuring  him  that  this 
plow  would  indeed  help  their  progress,  and  saying  that  Solomon 
was  lucky,  as  this  was  the  last  one  he  had  in  stock. 

This  statement,  casual  as  it  was,  caught  the  attention  of  anoth- 
er man,  a small  fellow  with  reddish  skin  and  ears  that  craned  for- 
ward, rodent  like,  as  if  to  pick  up  just  such  information.  He 
approached  the  counter,  watched  the  goings-on  for  a second,  then 
spoke.  "Did  I hear  you  right,  Howe?  Is  that  there  the  last  of  them 
new  blades?”  Howe  answered  that  he  had  heard  right.  The  man 
thought  this  over,  his  eyes  fixed  hard  and  suggestively  on  the 
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storekeeper’s.  “Don’t  you  remember  I asked  you  to  set  one  of  those 
aside  for  me?  Just  the  day  before  yesterday,  came  right  in  here  and 
asked  you  explicit  not  to  sell  the  last  one  except  to  me.” 

Howe  slowed  in  his  work  and  drew  himself  up,  his  eyes  finally 
meeting  the  other  white  man’s  and  joining  in  some  optical  dis- 
course. Before  long  he  began  to  recall  just  such  a conversation. 
“Hal,  damned  if  1 didn’t  forget  all  about  that.” 

“I  thought  you’d  remember,  though,”  Hal  said,  letting  a smile 
tilt  his  lips.  A trickle  of  tobacco  juice  escaped  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  and  blended  into  the  reddish  hair  of  his  chin.  "I  had  your 
word,  didn’t  I?” 

“That  you  did.”  Howe  hung  his  head  for  a moment  and  con- 
sidered the  sad  state  of  these  events,  then  looked  up  at  Solomon. 
“Sorry,  Solomon,  looks  like  this  here  plow  blade  was  on  hold,  just 
like  Hal  says.  I can’t  sell  it  to  you.” 

Solomon  was  slow  in  answering.  Across  his  face  passed  many 
emotions  in  rapid-fire  succession,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
anger.  From  where  Gabriel  stood,  he  could  see  the  man’s  fingers 
grip  the  gray  boards  of  the  counter  as  if  they  would  pierce 
through  them  and  rip  the  wood  asunder.  The  boy  waited  for 
what  words  or  deed  would  come,  as  surely  some  must,  for  this 
was  the  man  who  had  so  lamented  the  pain  of  dreams  deferred 
and  cried  the  virtues  of  the  freedom  of  honest  work. 

“You  can’t?”  Solomon  asked,  as  if  no  other  words  would  come 
to  him. 

“Naw,  he  can’t,”  the  customer  said.  He  reached  over  and  took 
the  blade  from  Solomon’s  things.  As  he  turned  to  resume  shop- 
ping, he  murmured,  “It’d  be  wasted  on  you  anyway,  damn  nigger 
farmer.” 

Gabriel  followed  the  man  with  red-hot  eyes.  They  fixed  on  the 
man’s  ears,  on  the  scrawny  tube  that  was  his  neck.  He  looked 
back  at  Solomon,  his  face  for  once  characterized  not  by  a look  of 
loathing  but  beseeching  instead,  longing  for  a wrong  to  be  right- 
ed. Solomon  held  his  gaze  for  a second  but  made  no  communica- 
tion with  the  boy,  turning  instead  and  settling  the  bill. 

Outside,  the  two  loaded  up  the  wagon  in  silence.  Solomon 
patted  the  boy  on  the  shoulder,  turned,  and  climbed  onto  the 
seat.  Gabriel  watched  him,  sour-faced.  “That’s  what  you  call 
being  a free  man?”  He  said  it  quietly,  just  a whisper,  but  clearly 
so  that  his  stepfather  could  hear  it. 

The  man  paused  before  seating  himself,  thought  for  a 
moment,  then  let  himself  down  onto  the  blanket.  When  he 
spoke,  his  voice  was  honest,  half  defeated  and  far  from  proud. 
“Naw,  I don’t  reckon  we  re  all  the  way  there,  but  we’re  on  the 
way.  Things  could  be  a lot  worse  than  somebody  taking  your 
plow.  We  re  still  finding  the  course  to  better  things.”  He 
motioned  for  the  boy  to  climb  aboard. 

Gabriel  looked  around,  considering  other  options  and  none  too 
sure  that  the  wagon  was  the  best  one.  He  eventually  climbed  in 


and  settled  himself,  facing  the  back.  He  crossed  his  arms  and  sat 
in  silence  as  the  vehicle  began  its  slow,  creaking  progress  home. 

'll  I 1 \ Sunday  evening  began  calm  and 

, J l\  still.  No  breeze  blew  across  the  grass, 
and  even  the  coyotes  were  silent,  their  familiar  cacophonous  calls 
absent  from  the  night.  Hiram  sat  beside  a tallow  candle,  in  its 
warm,  flickering  light,  and  read  from  the  Bible,  from  the  old 
tales  of  the  pharaohs  and  the  Israelites.  Egypt  seemed  an  incom- 
prehensible land,  and  Gabriel  could  scarcely  conjure  images  of 
that  strange  country  and  the  deeds  performed  there.  Hiram  spoke 
ol  Moses  and  Pharaoh,  he  who  spurned  God’s  wishes,  of  how 
Pharaoh  was  punished  with  miracles  beheld  by  all,  how  he 
became  repentant  and  wished  to  release  the  Jews.  But  each  time 
Moses  returned,  God  would  turn  Pharaoh’s  heart  hard  and  make 
him  refuse  and  thereby  bring  upon  his  people  a new  plague.  This 
they  repeated  time  and  again.  Gabriel  couldn’t  help  thinking 
that  God  was  a cruel  God,  one  who  would  toy  with  the  souls  of 
men  and  make  them  suffer  against  their  wishes,  who  would 
choose  one  race  of  people  over  another  and  so  mete  out  his  curses. 

Hiram  found  the  words  moving  to  the  core  and  soon  turned 
the  evening’s  reading  into  a full-blown  sermon.  He  spoke  not  as 
Hiram  to  his  close  kin  but  as  preacher  to  a greater  audience,  with 
a fervor  that  made  Eliza  smile.  He  began  by  recollecting  their 
distant  homes  in  the  South.  He  talked  of  that  warm  and  humid 
land,  of  the  beauty  in  its  tragic  history,  and  he  spoke  of  the  trou- 
bles of  that  place,  the  hardships  they’d  all  known.  They’d  come 
here  to  escape  some  of  that  suffering,  hadn’t  they?  They  come  to 
make  a new  life  for  themselves,  to  prosper,  grow  and  multiply. 
Wasn’t  this  so?  He  paused  when  they  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  then  said  that  they  might  escape  many  things  in  this 
country,  but  there  was  one  force  from  which  they  could  never 
escape.  “Do  you  know  what  I’m  speaking  on,  all  of  you?”  He 
looked  at  the  boys,  who  affirmed  that  they  did.  Hiram  seemed  to 
doubt  this.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  stated,  as  if  to  a loved  but 
naughty  child  for  the  hundredth  time,  “Ye  cannot  escape  God’s 
laws,  God’s  sight,  God’s  blessing,  and  God’s  judgment.” 

He  went  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Jesus’  life,  summed  up  and 
abbreviated,  stressing  his  love  for  the  poor  and  devotion  to  the 
common  man.  With  his  own  upheld  arms  he  painted  a picture  of 
Jesus  nailed  to  the  cross,  dying  once  again  before  their  eyes,  for 
their  sins,  so  that  man  would  not  be  destroyed  but  could  live  to 
be  tested  further.  And  later,  with  quiet  words  that  caused  the  lis- 
teners to  crane  forward,  he  told  of  the  man’s  resurrection.  His 
body  became  stiff  and  unwieldy,  dead  and  frozen,  and  only  grad- 
ually did  he  regain  life,  as  the  Lord  breathed  the  spirit  back  into 
him  and  Jesus  both. 

In  the  end,  Hiram  turned  their  eyes  back  out  toward  the 
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fields.  He  read  from  the  hundred  and 
fifth  psalm,  verses  forty-two,  forty-three, 
and  forty-five,  and  painted  a picture  of 
the  prairie  blooming  like  a giant  rose,  a 
sweet  smelling  thing  of  beauty  and  deli- 
cate refinement.  “Are  you  looking  for 
the  Promised  Land?”  he  asked.  Eliza’s 
voice,  singsong  and  light,  said  that  they 
were.  “Well,  behold,  you’ve  found  its 
location.  Now  farm  and  reap  and  thank 
God  for  the  gift  of  life.”  By  the  time 
he’d  finished,  there  was  little  doubt  as  to 
the  bounty  of  this  land  or  the  blessed 
rightness  of  their  decision  to  journey 
here.  Gabriel  alone  lacked  enthusiasm,  a 
fact  that  he  tried  hard  to  demonstrate 
with  his  twisted  countenance. 

They  bedded  down  a couple  ol  hours  later,  Hiram  wishing  all 
a fine  rest  and  heading  out  to  his  half-completed  room.  It  was 
just  after  the  house  had  fallen  into  silence  that  the  wind  kicked 
up.  At  first  it  just  tickled  the  prairie,  caressed  the  house  as  a 
benevolent  hand  pets  a loved  old  dog.  But  as  the  night  grew 
darker,  so  the  wind  grew  bolder.  Before  long  a tempest  howled 
against  the  sides  of  the  house  like  a Fury  intent  on  utter  destruc- 
tion. Gusts  tore  through  chinks  in  the  walls  and  cracks  in  the 
door,  creating  a whirling  dance  within  the  cabin.  Gabriel  pulled 
his  cover  up  over  his  head  and  lay  listening. 

“You  hear  that?”  Ben  asked. 

“I  don’t  hear  nothing.  Go  to  sleep.” 

But  sleep  had  been  blown  away  by  the  wind.  Both  boys  lay 
with  ears  alert.  The  storm  soon  became  a living  thing  running 
across  the  prairie.  Far  off  they  heard  the  pounding  of  footsteps,  a 
steady  bass  over  which  the  wind  played.  It  grew  louder,  like  a 
stampede  of  cattle,  coming  on  hard  and  furious.  It  hit  the  house 
with  a force  that  seemed  to  rock  it.  The  window  shook  in  its 
pane  and  the  door  bucked  against  its  hinges.  But  the  pounding 
was  no  herd  of  maddened  beasts,  no  creatures  of  the  apocalypse. 

It  was  rain. 

A few  seconds  after  it  began,  water  started  leaking  through 
the  roof  It  dribbled  down  at  first  in  a single  trickle,  then  two. 
Then  a section  of  the  ceiling,  which  had  been  so  faithful  in  lesser 
rains,  caved  in.  Water  pelted  onto  the  table  and  floor  in  a torrent, 
some  liquid,  some  tiny  balls  of  ice. 

“Damn,”  Ben  said.  He  jumped  to  his  feet.  “The  roof’s  broke!” 

Gabriel  looked  over  his  shoulder  but  only  half  took  in  the 
scene.  He  turned  away  and  curled  close  to  the  wall.  “Who  cares?” 
he  mumbled. 

Solomon  emerged  from  behind  the  curtain  with  a lamp  in 
hand.  The  light  illuminated  the  downpour  and  caught  the  erratic 


bounces  of  the  hail,  like  jewels  thrown  about  the 
table.  A second  later,  Hiram  tumbled  through 
the  door.  The  light  caught  the  surprise  on  his 
lace  as  he  stepped  from  one  downpour  into 
another.  “You  can’t  escape  the  flood!”  he  yelled, 
finding  sudden  humor  in  the  situation. 

Solomon  was  more  serious.  “Ben,  see  to 
Raleigh  and  the  mule.  See  they  don’t  get  too 
spooked  and  are  tied  up  properly.”  Ben  jumped 
into  action  immediately,  reaching  for  his  boots 
and  coat.  He  was  out  the  door  in  the  space  of  a 
few  seconds.  “Hiram,  we  gotta  mend  this  roof.” 
“Directly,”  Hiram  agreed. 

“Gabriel,  go  fetch  some  of  the  cut  sod.  We  ll 
layer  it  over  top  as  best  we  can.”  He  and  Hiram 
lifted  the  table  and  chairs  out  of  the  way.  Eliza 
appeared  with  the  quilt  from  her  bed.  She  tossed 
it  across  the  floor,  covering  the  larger  part  of  the  rain-soaked  area. 

Gabriel  went  so  far  as  to  sit  up  and  survey  the  chaos.  He 
blinked  and  said,  “Let  the  damn  tool  leak,  for  all  I care.” 

Solomon  had  just  set  the  table  down.  He  swung  toward  the 
boy.  His  hand  came  up  and  flew  at  Gabriel,  so  fast  neither  of 
them  seemed  to  know  it  was  happening.  He  smacked  the  boy 
open-palmed  across  the  cheek,  snapping  his  head  around  and 
sending  him  sprawling  back  against  the  pallet.  Gabriel  was  up  in 
a second,  chest  thrown  out  and  fists  at  the  ready.  Solomon  met 
him  head  on.  “What  the  hell's  wrong  with  you,  boy?  What  kind 
ol  creature  you  got  eating  at  you?  ” 

“Nothing’s  eating  me  except  being  here.” 

"You're  a fool,  Gabriel.  You're  a damn  lool  child.  II  you  would 
put  away  that  anger,  you’d  see  we’re  making  a lile  here.”  A fresh 
gust  of  wind  tore  through  the  open  door  and  around  the  room 
and  fled  through  the  roof,  rocking  them  all  where  they  stood. 

But  Solomon  kept  his  gaze  on  Gabriel.  He  spoke  just  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  over  the  noise.  “I’ll  accept  you  into  this  home 
like  a son.  I’ll  love  you  like  one  if  you  let  me,  but  I ain’t  gonna 
tolerate  you  forever.  You  can  make  it  with  us  or  not.  I don’t  care. 
You  can  be  damn  sure  we  can  do  it  without  you.”  He  turned  and 
shoved  the  door  aside,  Hiram  following  close  on  his  heels. 

Eliza  eyed  Gabriel  angrily.  “Get  out  there  and  help.” 

Gabriel  pulled  on  his  boots  and  strode  out  into  the  rain  with- 
out even  a jacket  to  protect  him.  Ice  balls  pummeled  his  back  and 
shoulders,  sending  his  muscles  into  convulsions  that  he  overcame 
by  turning  them  into  a full-tilt  run.  He  could  barely  see  the 
ground  before  him,  and  he  ran  with  his  arms  outstretched,  feet 
kicking  out  in  a clumsy,  stiff-legged  gait.  He  stumbled  over  the 
sod  before  he  knew  he’d  reached  it  and  landed  flat  on  the  slick 
earth.  He  jumped  up  with  all  the  speed  of  a man  who’d  tripped 
over  a dead  body,  but  then  he  stood,  gasping,  forgetting  his  mis- 
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sion  and  staring  back  at  the  spectacle  that  was  their  home.  A 
jagged  line  of  white  lit  the  sky  and  a foul,  misshapen  world 
flashed  into  view,  outlined  in  blinding  detail.  One  could  have 
mistaken  the  soddy  for  a dinghy  afloat  in  a raging  sea.  The 
prairie’s  contours  were  suddenly  waves,  moving  with  a slow  and 
ominous  bulk.  The  moment  passed  and  all  went  black.  There  fol- 
lowed the  slow  rumble  of  thunder,  a sound  that  in  its  breadth  and 
depth  overcame  all  other  sounds,  like  God  clearing  his  throat. 

This  spurred  Gabriel  back  into  motion.  He  telt  for  the  sod 
with  his  hands  and  feet,  found  it,  and  shimmied  his  fingers  under 
a block.  He  hefted  it  up,  sank  beneath  it,  and  let  the  dead  weight 
lie  on  his  shoulder.  His  tooting  was  loose  and  sloppy  as  he  strug- 
gled toward  the  house.  By  the  time  he  reached  it,  the  two  men 
had  leaned  a ladder  against  the  wall  and  Solomon  had  scaled  it. 
He  was  hard  at  work  on  the  roofs,  sorting  through  the  material 
with  some  plan  that  Gabriel  could  scarcely  conceive.  Hiram 
greeted  the  boy  but  motioned  him  to  stand  back.  He  began 
handing  short  pieces  of  wood  up  to  Solomon. 

Gabriel  stood  with  soil  running  down  one  half  of  his  body,  rain- 
water washing  down  the  other.  It  was  only  then  that  he  noticed  the 
hail  had  stopped.  But  to  make  up  for  it,  the  rain  fell  much  harder. 
He  could  just  hear  the  commotion  coming  from  the  barn.  Raleigh 
and  the  mule  were  anxious.  The  roar  of  the  wind  and  rain  made  it 
hard  to  hear  what  was  going  on  over  there,  but  Gabriel  could  make 
out  brisk  whinnies  and  hoofbeats,  intermingled  with  Ben’s  sooth- 
ing voice,  his  explanations  that  all  would  be  well. 

Gabriel  jumped  when  Hiram  called  him.  He  helped  the  man 
push  the  block  of  turl  onto  the  roof  Hiram  climbed  onto  the  lad- 
der and  Gabriel  held  it  as  best  he  could,  but  the  crooked  wood 
shifted  and  bucked  and  rocked  precariously  as  the  men  worked. 

Eliza  appeared  in  the  open  door  and  stood  silhouetted  there, 
her  eyes  hidden  until  the  sky  flashed  again.  Then  Gabriel  saw 
that  she  was  looking  at  him.  Her  face  went  black  again  before  he 
could  read  it.  Solomon  called  for  another  block.  This  time 
Gabriel  headed  off  without  delay,  so  consumed  in  the  work,  the 
elements,  and  the  electricity  in  the  air  that  he  didn’t  even  consid- 
er any  further  protest. 

"I  next  morning  the  family  surveyed  the  damage  with 
somber  eyes.  If  the  house  had  once  been  an  ogre, 
now  it  was  that  ogre’s  diseased  and  feeble  grandfather.  Inside, 
mud  clogged  the  floor  and  seemed  to  have  climbed  up  objects  of 
its  own  accord,  staining  clothes  and  beds  and  even  worming  its 
way  into  the  sealed  trunks.  The  door  was  propped  open  to  pro- 
mote drying,  but  this  succeeded  only  in  merging  the  mud  inside 
with  the  puddles  outside.  Outside  the  wildflowers  so  patiently 
nurtured  by  Eliza  had  been  pummeled  to  naught,  both  by  the 
downpour  and  by  the  men’s  frantic  feet.  Their  patch  job  cluttered 


the  roof  like  rubbish  that  has  collected  at  the  bend  in  a river — 
sticks  crooked  and  cross-hatched,  chunks  of  sod  thrown  over 
them  every  which  way,  like  finger  bandages  over  a gunshot 
wound.  Looking  at  it,  all  agreed  it  was  a wonder  the  house  had 
sheltered  as  well  as  it  had. 

The  fields  were  flooded,  knee-deep  in  mud  and  more  like  the 
rice  paddies  of  the  Far  East  than  Kansas  wheat  fields.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  ground  might  hold  the  seeds  still  or 
whether  they  were  likely  to  float  away  and  sprout  in  some  distant 
spot,  or  whether  they  would  just  drown  outright.  Hiram  speculat- 
ed that  the  better  part  ol  them  would  be  just  fine,  but  nobody  else 
voiced  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  Raleigh  and  the  mule  seemed 
largely  unaffected,  if  a bit  bedraggled.  The  sow  was  not  disturbed 
at  all,  slogging  about  in  the  mud  with  obvious  pleasure. 

Solomon  took  it  all  in  impassively.  He  shook  his  head  but  said 
not  one  downhearted  word.  Once  the  survey  was  complete,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  met  the  earnest  gazes  of  the  others. 
“Let’s  get  this  place  cleaned  up,”  he  said. 

The  others  nodded  and  went  silently  to  work.  Gabriel  helped 
his  mother  clean  out  the  house,  watching  her  for  some  sign  that 
she  saw  the  futility  in  all  this.  One  storm,  he  longed  to  say.  One 
storm  and  look  at  the  place.  He  yearned  to  name  the  plagues  that 
would  follow,  as  if  they  were  Biblical  prophecy  preordained  and 
unavoidable.  He  would  have  asked  her  if  she’d  had  enough  yet,  if 
this  wasn’t  proof  that  the  land  could  wreak  upon  them  any  whim 
that  took  its  fancy,  save  that  he  knew  she  would  not  allow  him 
questions.  He  would  have  fallen  to  his  knees  and  begged  her  to  see 
reason  but  that  he  saw  no  reason  himself  and  was  sure  that  reason 
no  longer  played  a part  in  her  decisions.  So  he  aided  her  efforts  in 
silence,  watching  for  any  indication  that  she  might  be  swayed. 

Yet  again,  Eliza  gave  no  sign  of  regret.  She  simply  went  to 
work,  shaking  her  head  in  an  almost  amused  manner,  as  if  some- 
body had  played  a joke  on  them  all  and  she  couldn’t  help  but 
acknowledge  the  humor  in  it. 

hard  over  the  next  couple  of  days. 
ja\)\  H I Nobody  commented  on  the  outburst  of  that 
stormy  evening,  but  it  hung  over  the  homestead  like  a cloud  that 
would  neither  rain  nor  blow  on.  It  lingered  in  Eliza’s  reproachful 
eyes,  in  Hiram’s  exhaled  breaths  and  in  the  slow  shake  of  his  head 
at  his  internal  dialogues,  and  in  the  polite,  distant  manner  in 
which  Solomon  spoke  to  the  boy.  Gabriel  even  saw  something  dif- 
ferent in  his  brother.  It  seemed  that  the  younger  boy  had  stepped 
away,  looked  back  and  found  his  older  sibling  deficient  in  his  role, 
no  longer  one  to  look  up  to  unquestioningly.  Gabriel  sometimes 
wanted  to  rage  at  them,  to  take  them  on,  stir  the  fire  and  have  at 
it — anything  other  than  the  purgatory  of  the  wary  looks  and 
quick  sighs.  But  no  one  spoke,  and  the  week  wore  on,  uneventful 
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and  tiresome,  until  James  arrived. 

He  found  Gabriel  and  Ben  at  work  around  the  house.  The  day 
was  sunny  and  bright,  June’s  beauty  having  returned  in  its  blue- 
skyed  glory.  The  boys  had  dragged  many  of  the  house’s  contents 
out  into  the  sun  and  were  spreading  them  on  the  ground  to  dry. 
James  surveyed  the  damage  with  wide-eyed  wonder.  “Damn,  you 
all  did  get  whupped,”  he  said.  Once  his  initial  surprise  faded,  a 
new  look  came  over  his  face,  an  anxious  quiver  that  told  Gabriel 
he  had  some  news  to  deliver  but  for  some  reason  dared  not  do  it 
in  front  of  Ben.  He  worked  with  the  boys,  unfolding  sheets  and 
laying  out  linens  with  clumsy  hands,  creating  a patchwork  of 
fabric,  furniture,  and  clothing  that  from  above  must  have  looked 
like  a giant  ragged  quilt  being  sewn  on  the  prairie. 

It  was  only  when  Ben  went  into  the  house  to  fetch  the  water- 
skin that  James  grabbed  Gabriel  by  the  wrist.  He  waited  till  Ben 
was  inside  and  then  finally  exhaled  his  words  close  to  Gabriel’s  ear, 
and  loud.  “I  might  have  got  me  a job,  and  you  too  if  you  want  it!” 
Gabriel  pulled  away  from  him  and  looked  over  his  shoulder 
toward  the  house.  They  were  surely  out  of  earshot,  but  still  he 
silenced  James  with  a hand.  A second  later  he  asked,  "What’re 
you  talking  about?” 

“I  talked  to  Mr.  Hogg.” 

“Hogg?” 

James  stamped  his  foot  in  exasperation.  He  explained  that  Mr. 
Hogg  was  the  man  they  had  watched  hold  forth  at  the  auction 
the  other  day.  James  had  come  upon  him  out  by  the  stables  that 
morning  and  considered  asking  if  he  had  any  work.  Before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind,  some  other  boy  had  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  him.  James  had  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  most  notably 
that  the  man  was  indeed  looking  to  take  a few  new  hands  back 
with  him  to  Texas  and  that  only  general  skills  were  required  for 
the  particular  openings  he  had  to  offer. 

“He  told  you  this?”  Gabriel  asked  cautiously. 

“Naw,  not  me  exactly.  He  told  it  to  the  boy  that  asked  him. 

He  told  him  to  come  on  back  tomorrow  afternoon  and  they  could 
talk  about  it.  What  do  you  think?” 

“About  what?” 

“About  getting  jobs  with  Mr.  Hogg.  Texas,  Gabe!  Man’s  got  a 
full  ranch,  cattle,  horses  like  we  seen.  You  saw  the  way  he  ran 
that  show.” 

“I  saw.”  Gabriel  contemplated  the  sky  above  him,  unable  to 
share  his  friend’s  abounding  enthusiasm.  “Why  would  he  hire  us? 
Neither  of  us  has  ever  worked  a day  on  a ranch.” 

“He  didn’t  tell  that  other  boy  no.  He  was  scrawnier  than 
either  of  us,  little  sick-looking  white  boy,  but  Mr.  Hogg  told 
him  to  come  back  anyway.” 

“He  probably  don’t  hire  coloreds.” 

“Does  too!  Had  a colored  man  standing  right  there  with  him 
like  his  right-hand  man.” 


Gabriel  thought  this  over  for  some  time.  “Thought  you  didn’t 
care  for  cowboys.” 

“Shit,”  James  said.  “I  never  said  that.  They  might  act  a fool 
sometimes,  but  I never  did  say  a word  against  the  work.  Gabe, 
two  days  ago  I met  a cowboy  wasn’t  fifteen  years  old.  Not  fifteen, 
but  had  him  a horse,  a Stetson  hat,  spurs  clanking  when  he 
walked,  and  a six-shooter.  Had  him  a six-shooter  like  he’s  ready 
for  a gunfight.  Don’t  that  sound  sweet?” 

Gabriel  didn’t  answer  immediately.  A hawk  rose  from  a dis- 
tant field,  hung  in  the  air  for  a moment,  then  dipped  down 
toward  the  earth.  He  stared  at  the  place  where  it  had  disap- 
peared, as  if  it  would  appear  again  and  award  the  vigilant.  It  did 
not.  “Yeah.  That  sounds  all  right.  I’ll  see  if  I can’t  go  in  there 
with  you.  See  what  Hogg  has  to  say.” 

This  brought  a whoop  from  James,  who  talked  on  without 
pause,  sure  that  tomorrow  was  going  to  be  a day  that  changed 
their  lives  for  the  better.  He  attributed  to  Mr.  Hogg  such  charac- 
teristics of  wealth  and  benevolence  that  one  would  have  thought 
he’d  passed  a good  few  years  with  the  man.  He  asked  Gabriel  if 
he  could  feel  it  in  the  air,  this  force  finally  come  to  move  their 
lives  toward  a greater  providence  than  they’d  yet  imagined. 

Gabriel  didn’t  say  whether  he  could  or  not.  “We  ll  see”  was 
his  laconic  answer. 


j protested  when  Gabriel  asked  to  go  to 
town.  The  previous  week’s  work  had  tired 
them  all,  and  the  chores  left  to  be  done  that  morning  somehow 
didn't  seem  so  urgent.  The  men  walked  the  grounds,  shaking 
their  heads  and  laughing  at  the  way  God  overdoes  his  bounty 
sometimes.  If  Ben  had  any  interest  in  going  with  Gabriel  and 
James  he  didn’t  show  it.  He  spent  the  morning  tending  Raleigh 
in  the  barn,  something  he  had  taken  to  recently.  He  stroked  the 
horse’s  nose  and  spoke  to  him  softly,  telling  him  things  for  his 
ears  only.  The  horse  responded  by  stepping  closer  to  him,  as  if  he 
would  push  his  shoulder  up  against  him  and  rest  his  weary  bones 
there.  Only  Eliza  worked  on  that  morning,  taking  advantage  of 
the  empty  house  to  wash  the  walls  and  clean  out  the  corners  of 
the  place.  She  wished  the  boys  a good  day  and  asked  only  that 
Gabriel  make  it  back  for  supper. 

Gabriel  said  that  he  would.  He  walked  to  the  door  and 
paused,  looking  back  at  his  mother.  She  lifted  her  eyes  and  met 
his,  a curious,  loving  look.  "Hmm?”  she  asked.  The  boy 
shrugged  that  it  was  nothing,  and  as  an  afterthought  asked  her  if 
she  needed  anything  from  town.  She  said  she  didn't.  With  that 
answer,  Gabriel  walked  away,  turning  his  back  on  her  with  no 
intent  of  malice  but  with  a nagging  feeling  that  such  was  some- 
how the  result  anyway. 

The  boys  had  walked  only  a half-mile  or  so  before  they  were 
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picked  up  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  family’s  nearest  neighbor.  He  was 
a kindly  Mennonite  man  who  spoke  with  well-measured  words 
and  long  pauses.  He  asked  Gabriel  about  the  progress  of  their 
farm  and  seemed  well  pleased  to  hear  that  things  progressed  in 
accordance  with  the  Lord’s  wishes.  It  was  a long  ride  for  Gabriel, 
but  he  spoke  with  the  man  in  the  polite  tones  he  always  reserved 
tor  white  folks. 

Outside  the  general  store,  Mr.  Mitchell  bade  the  boys  enjoy 
the  day,  telling  Gabriel  to  meet  him  no  later  than  four  for  the 
return  trip.  Gabriel  thanked  him  and  turned  to  survey  the 
streets.  There  was  a busy  weekend  atmosphere;  the  streets  were 
filled  with  cowtown  traffic,  as  new  herds  were  being  driven  in 
daily  for  transport  via  rail  to  points  east.  Wagons  full  of  mer- 
chandise and  loaded  high  with  baggage  rolled  by.  People 
strolled:  some  cowboys  and  many  farmers;  some  women  dressed 
garishly,  whether  respectable  women  or  prostitutes,  Gabriel  was- 
n’t sure.  Cowboys  patrolled  the  streets  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
swaggering  and  proud  and  a bit  louder  than  necessary.  A few 
people  hawked  homemade  goods,  and  a row  of  quiet  but  poor- 
looking Indians  sold  the  wares  of  their  people. 

James  tugged  his  arm.  “Come  on.  We  already  done  wasted 
half  the  day.” 

They  found  Marshall  Hogg  leaning  against  a fence,  half  look- 
ing over  the  horses  held  inside  and  half  talking  to  the  small  group 
of  men  around  him,  all  cowboys  or  garbed  as  such,  loose-jointed 
and  weatherworn.  Marshall  had  about  him  the  same  confident  air 
he’d  had  on  the  podium.  Close  up,  one  could  see  that  his  hair  was 
not  so  white  as  it  had  first  appeared.  He  had  thin,  sunburned  lips, 
a square  jaw,  and  a nose  slightly  crooked  in  its  line  of  descent, 
whether  by  nature’s  design  or  because  of  injury  was  unclear.  He 
smoked  a hand-rolled  cigarette,  which  he  perched  on  his  lips  so 
that  he  could  gesture  with  his  hands,  talk,  and  laugh  at  the  same 
time.  His  eyes  touched  on  the  boys  for  a second  as  they 
approached,  but  he  looked  away,  hardly  noticing  them. 

James  pointed  out  a boy  who  stood  near  Marshall.  “That’s  the 
boy  that  asked  about  work,”  he  said.  Indeed,  the  boy  didn’t  sur- 
pass James’s  earlier  description.  He  was  thin  around  the  neck  and 
shoulders  and  generally  sickly-looking,  pale  enough  for  the  dead 
of  winter  and  with  a nose  pink  and  sore,  as  if  he  suffered  from 
that  season’s  illnesses. 

“And  there’s  the  colored,”  James  whispered. 

Again  he  reached  up  to  point,  but  Gabriel  stopped  his  arm. 
His  eyes  had  already  found  the  man.  He  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
group,  leaning  back,  both  elbows  against  the  fence,  one  leg  bent 
and  resting  on  a crate  of  some  sort.  He  was  not  a man  of  great 
stature  or  girth,  but  there  was  something  immediately  impres- 
sive about  his  body’s  hard  lines.  He  seemed  made  entirely  of 
sharp  edges:  the  triangles  cut  by  his  limbs,  his  jutting  cheek- 
bones and  chin,  the  narrow  slits  that  were  his  eyes.  The  only 


thing  truly  rounded  about  him  was  the  crown  of  his  head,  which 
was  clean-shaven  and  smooth.  He  returned  the  boy’s  attention 
with  his  own  appraising  gaze,  but  on  his  face  no  greeting  or  kin- 
ship could  be  read. 

Gabriel  lowered  his  eyes,  and  the  two  approached  the  men  like 
nervous  schoolchildren.  They  stood  waiting  for  some  time  before 
Marshall  noticed  them.  “You  two  after  something?”  he  asked. 

James  nodded  that  they  were. 

“’Well?” 

“We. . .Mr.  Hogg,  we  was  wondering  if  you  might  be  needing 
some  hands.”  It  took  James  a great  effort  to  get  the  sentence  out. 
Once  he  had  done  so,  he  exhaled  a pent-up  breath  and  seemed  to 
relax  considerably. 

Marshall  eyed  James  briefly,  then  studied  Gabriel.  “Is  that 
right?” 

Gabriel  nodded  that  it  was.  He  wondered  if  the  man  recog- 
nized him  from  the  day  he’d  spoken  with  him  and  Solomon.  If  he 
did,  he  gave  no  sign  of  it. 

“And  what  can  you  do?” 

“We  do  everything,”  James  said.  “I  mean,  we’ll  do  anything 
you  put  us  to.” 

The  white  boy  looked  askance  at  the  two  newcomers,  his  eyes 
loathe  to  touch  on  them.  He  seemed  to  be  preparing  some  speech 
in  his  head  but  came  out  with  mucus  instead,  which  he  sent  in 
the  vague  direction  of  Gabriel  and  James. 

Marshall  shared  a smile  with  the  man  next  to  him.  “Here’s  two 
young  colored  boys  who  figure  they  can  do  everything,”  he  repeat- 
ed for  the  man’s  benefit.  “They  call  me  Mr.  Hogg,  too.  Polite 
chiggers.”  He  looked  back  at  the  boys.  “In  my  years  of  ranching,  I 
never  have  come  across  a hand  that  could  do  everything.  I’ve  found 
some  that  can  do  .fowething.  A few  that  could  do  this  thing  or  that 
thing.  But  the  only  ones  I ever  heard  try  to  do  everything  ended 
up  doing  nothing.  What  do  you  make  of  that?” 

James  hesitated.  He  glanced  at  Gabriel.  “I  didn’t  mean  it  like 
that.  What  I was  saying  was  Gabe  here  knows  farming,  and  I 
been  working  with — ” 

“Don't  waste  your  breath,  boy.  What  do  they  call  you  two?” 

“James  and  Gabriel.” 

Marshall  feigned  surprise  at  the  improbability  of  this.  “The 
king  and  the  archangel!  Very  impressive.  Well,  damned  if  I could 
be  luckier.”  He  looked  at  another  of  his  companions.  “They  look 
to  be  two  strong  ones,  don’t  they?  Probably  got  some  fight  in 
them.”  The  man  to  whom  he  was  speaking  smiled  a toothless 
grin  and  nodded  complete  agreement.  “Tell  you  what,  you  boys 
follow  me,  all  three  of  you.  Got  a test  for  you,  if  you’re  up  for  it.” 
He  spun  on  his  heel  and  started  walking  off,  not  looking  back. 

The  boys  hesitated.  James  mouthed  some  words  that  Gabriel 
couldn’t  make  out.  He  shrugged  in  answer,  and  they  followed  the 
group  of  men  who  had  moved  off  with  Marshall.  Only  the  black 
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man  remained.  He  didn’t  move  till  the  boys 
did,  slowly  bringing  up  the  rear. 

As  the  group  reformed  within  the  confines 
of  a barn,  Gabriel  found  himself  standing  close 
to  Marshall.  The  man  raised  his  arm  in  a ges- 
ture to  another,  and  for  a moment  the  silver 
glint  of  a pistol  flashed  from  inside  his  jacket. 

The  boy  craned  to  see  it  better  but  caught  only 
the  black  handle  of  the  thing,  smooth  and  curv- 
ing and  engraved  with  some  design  he  couldn’t 
make  out.  He  straightened  up  when  he  realized 
Marshall  was  watching  him.  The  man  grinned 
and  whispered  to  the  boy,  “Don’t  trust  a man 
with  a fancy  gun.  It  may  be  pretty,  but  it’ll  kill  you  just  as  dead 
as  a plain  shotgun.” 

He  laid  a hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder  for  a moment,  then 
walked  into  the  center  of  the  group,  creating  with  his  circular 
path  a ring  of  sorts.  He  moved  a few  of  the  men  back  with  his 
hands,  gesturing,  treating  the  whole  thing  like  some  solemn 
work.  When  the  circle  was  to  his  liking,  he  beckoned  Gabriel 
and  James  forward  and  had  them  stand  facing  each  other.  “Now, 
look  into  the  eyes  of  your  competition.”  From  the  position  he 
had  put  them  in,  it  was  clear  to  each  that  the  other  was  whom  he 
referred  to.  “You  both  want  a job,  but  there’s  room  for  only  one. 
Question  one  is  whether  it’s  one  of  you.  Question  two  is  which 
one  of  you  it  might  be.  Figure  we  got  one  easy  way  to  settle  it — a 
little  boxing  match.  First  boy  that  bests  the  other  walks  away 
with  a dollar.  If  you  impress  the  jury  here,  you  may  walk  away 
with  a job.  So  have  at  it.”  He  stepped  back  and  motioned  for  the 
boys  to  join  in  battle. 

The  boys  stared  at  each  other  in  surprise.  Voices  around  them 
urged  them  on,  encouraging  and  coercing  at  once.  The  boys  still 
made  no  move,  although  James  looked  at  Gabriel  with  despera- 
tion in  his  eyes.  His  hands  had  begun  to  tremble.  He  flexed  them 
to  steady  them,  clenching  them  into  fists  and  then  releasing 
them.  He  took  a few  tentative  steps  from  side  to  side,  trying  to 
conjure  some  solution  through  movement. 

“Boys,  you’re  sorely  disappointing  me.  I won’t  make  you  fight 
if  you  haven’t  got  it  in  you.  But  I will  take  myself  and  the  job  of 
a lifetime  on  back  to  Texas,  leave  you  here  in  the  sorry  state  I 
found  you  in.” 

These  words  brought  up  in  James  a sudden  rage,  which  he 
directed  at  Gabriel.  “I’m  not  going  back  to  Pinkerd’s.  Let’s  just 
do  what  we’ve  got  to,”  he  said. 

Gabriel  didn’t  even  lift  his  arms.  “James,  I ain’t  fighting  you.” 
He’d  just  turned  to  leave  when  James  moved  forward  and 
punched  him  on  the  shoulder,  not  hard,  but  enough  to  bring  his 
attention  back.  Gabriel  wheeled  around.  “What  are  you  doing? 
You’re  gonna  let — ” 


He  cut  his  words  as  James  threw  another 
blow,  this  time  toward  his  face.  His  head 
bobbed  out  of  the  way,  his  feet  sure  beneath 
him,  sliding  him  almost  imperceptibly  away.  He 
would  have  said  something  else,  but  James  came 
at  him  again.  Gabriel  had  to  slip  left  to  avoid 
yet  another  whirling  fist.  A change  came  over 
his  face.  As  he  looked  at  James,  his  scowl 
returned,  his  lips  drew  back  from  his  teeth. 
When  the  other  boy  made  another  move  toward 
him,  Gabriel  unleashed  an  anger  quicker  even 
than  its  genesis.  His  arm  swung  up  on  that  well- 
oiled  shoulder  joint,  fist  tight  and  hard  as  a 
rock,  and  he  spun  it  down  toward  his  friend.  It  caught  the  other 
boy  between  the  lip  and  the  nose,  snapping  his  head  back.  As 
James  stumbled,  Gabriel  hit  him  several  more  rimes  across  the 
chin,  then  the  neck,  dropping  one  blow  into  his  abdomen. 

James  pitched  over  but  reached  out  with  one  arm  and  grabbed 
Gabriel.  He  drew  him  in,  preferring  to  receive  his  blows  at  close 
range.  The  two  boys  tussled  about  that  way  for  some  time,  a 
moving  mass  of  limbs  and  grunts.  Eventually  Gabriel  got  a grip 
on  James’s  legs  and  yanked  them  into  the  air.  The  other  boy  hit 
the  ground  with  a force  that  sent  spit  from  his  mouth  and 
churned  up  a cloud  of  dust.  Gabriel  lashed  out  twice  with  his 
heavy  foot,  catching  James  in  the  arms  crossed  over  his  chest,  this 
position  suddenly  his  only  means  of  defense. 

Gabriel  paused  in  his  attack  and  stood  above  his  newfound 
foe,  his  chest  thrown  out  in  the  attitude  of  a gladiator  consider- 
ing the  kill.  He  allowed  James  to  rise.  The  boy’s  face  was  bloody 
and  distorted  with  emotion — either  anger  or  desperation,  it  was 
hard  to  say.  The  boys  stared  at  each  other,  tired  from  the  effort 
and  seemingly  amazed  at  their  own  behavior. 

Marshall  stepped  between  them,  laughing  uproariously. 
“That’ll  do,  boys.  Shit-fire!  That’s  what  I like  to  see.”  He  looked 
back  at  his  companions.  “I  asked  them  to  fight  and  they  damn 
well  did.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  you’ve  both  earned  work. 

What  about  you,  you  ready  to  fight  one  of  these?”  He  turned  to 
the  white  boy  at  the  edge  of  the  group. 

The  boy  nearly  spat  when  he  answered,  “I  ain’t  fighting  no 
nigger  for  a job.” 

“Figured  you  wouldn’t.  We  won’t  be  needing  your  services, 
then.” 

“You  want  the  niggers  instead?” 

“I  respect  a fighter,  is  all.  I’ll  always  give  the  best  man  the 
job.  Ain’t  that  right,  Caleb?” 

The  black  man  stared  back  at  him,  no  visible  answer  on  his 
face.  He  scrutinized  the  boys  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  find  them 
a sorry  sight,  then  looked  down  at  his  own  feet  as  if  they  were  of 
equal  interest. 
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Marshall  continued  undeterred.  “Boys,  you  don’t 
know  shit  about  ranching,  do  you?  Not  a thing,  I can 
see  that.  But  if  you’ll  work  half  as  hard  as  you  fight, 
we  ll  use  you  lor  something.  II  you  want  in,  be  back 
here  tomorrow  at  sun  up.  We  won’t  wait  for  you,  so 
be  early.’’  He  studied  them  for  a moment,  appraising. 
He  wiped  a lock  of  whitish  hair  from  his  forehead, 
then  pulled  out  two  cigarettes  Irom  his  shirt  pocket 
and  offered  them  to  the  boys.  “Have  a smoke  on  it, 
and  remember,  there’s  more  where  these  came  from.” 
Gabriel  took  the  cigarette,  holding  it  out  before 
him  as  if  he  was  unsure  of  its  purpose.  The  two  boys 
walked  away  with  the  men’s  best  wishes,  but  they 
shared  none  of  their  enthusiasm.  They  walked  with- 
out saying  a word  to  each  other,  and  mumbled  their 
goodbyes  without  ever  asking  each  other’s  plans. 


(Kihrit’ 


climbed  out  of  the  Mitchells’ 
wagon  at  their  turning,  a half- 
mile  from  the  house.  He  waved  goodbye  and  cut  out 
across  the  prairie  through  the  dusky  light.  The  knee- 
high  grass  brushed  against  his  legs  with  each  step. 

There  was  an  undertone  of  insect  life  in  the  air,  the 
background  hum  and  chirp  that  can  be  heard  and  forgotten  and 
thought  of  as  silence.  He  walked  with  a steady  progress  that  soon 
brought  him  to  one  of  the  knolls  from  which  he  could  see  the 
house.  It  was  only  here  that  he  stopped,  squatted  and  took  out  the 
cigarette  that  Marshall  had  given  him.  He  rolled  it  in  his  fingers  a 
moment,  then  placed  it  between  his  lips,  where  it  sat  unlit. 

To  eyes  untainted  by  anger,  the  house  on  which  the  boy 
looked  was  no  poorer  a beginning  than  any  other  in  the  heart  of 
the  continent.  It  sat  lonely  on  the  plain,  indeed,  but  its  character 
was  not  one  of  desolation  only.  There  was  in  its  simple  geometry 
a stoic  perseverance.  The  items  spread  across  the  grass  had  been 
taken  inside,  and  candlelight  flickered  in  the  windowpane  like  a 
heart  beating,  dim  but  warm.  Plots  of  turned  earth  had  grown 
around  the  house  on  three  sides,  as  yet  only  patches  of  greater 
darkness  on  the  plain,  but  signs  of  progress  and  a testament  to 
months  hard  spent. 

But  to  this  the  boy’s  eyes  were  blind.  His  thoughts  were  bit- 
ter. His  gaze  focused  on  the  forlorn  plow  stuck  deep  in  the  boggy 
field,  a sorry  tool  for  such  surgery  and  a fresh  reminder  that  here 
too  inecjuity  ruled  the  land.  Nothing  was  truly  different  here.  All 
was  toil  and  the  flight  from  racial  strife  and  dreams  thrown  about 
the  impartial  land  like  seeds.  Where  would  they  take  root,  if 
ever,  and  who  would  reap  that  harvest  when  the  day  came?  He 
offered  no  answers  to  these  questions.  He  asked  them  only  as  a 
pretext  to  name  his  one  answer,  to  shape  one  word  into  many 
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words,  to  make  it  clear,  perhaps  only  to  himself,  that  he  would 
not  reap  this  harvest  and  these  were  not  his  dreams,  nor  his 
future,  that  his  answer  had  always  been  and  could  only  be  no. 

He  reached  up  and  touched  his  chin,  felt  the  bruise  there 
beneath  the  pressure  of  his  fingers.  By  the  cold  vigilance  of  his 
stare,  one  might  have  thought  it  was  the  homestead  itself  that 
had  so  bruised  him  and  not  the  fists  of  his  friend.  He  let  his  fin- 
gertips rise  higher  and  massage  the  balls  of  his  closed  eyes.  He 
did  this  for  some  time,  pausing  only  to  listen  to  the  passage  of 
some  birds  above  him. 

With  that,  he  stood  up  and  turned  around,  not  daring  the 
warmth  of  home  and  family  but  choosing  instead  this  dark  field 
in  which  to  make  his  judgment.  As  he  moved  away,  he  wondered 
if  it  could  really  be  this  easy.  Were  decisions  made  this  way,  with 
such  silence,  in  such  solitude?  He  wondered,  but  even  as  he 
asked,  he  knew  that  there  was  nothing  easy  about  this,  and  he 
felt  within  that  silence  the  threat  that  nothing  would  ever  be 
easy  again,  and  the  fear  that  solitude  might  be  no  more  a blessing 
than  it  is  a curse.  He  thought  so,  but  still  he  walked,  with  hesi- 
tant steps  that  only  gradually  grew  more  forceful,  away  from  the 
light  of  his  home  and  into  the  evening’s  willing  embrace. 

From  Gabriel's  Story  by  David  Anthony  Durham,  copyright  © 2001 
by  David  Anthony  Durham.  Used  by  pcrmiision  of  Doubleday,  a divi- 
sion of  Random  House,  Inc. 
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Grad  Student  Rides  Beltway  to  Ph.D. 

What  could  be  more  American  than  an  eight-lane  superhighway 
lassoing  the  nation’s  capital?  To  the  mind  of  Jeremy  Korr,  not  a 
thing.  That’s  why  the  28'year-old  American  Studies  graduate 


student  at  Maryland  has  logged  three 
years  and  thousands  of  miles  on  his  weary 
Honda  Civic  to  write  a Ph.D.  thesis  that 
he  hopes  will  become  the  definitive  cul- 
tural study  of  Interstate  495,  Washing- 
ton's Capital  Beltway.  Korr’s  working  title 
for  the  thesis,  currently  300-plus  pages, 
is,  “Washington’s  Main  Street:  Consensus 
and  Conflict  on  the  Capital  Beltway, 
1952-2001.” 

The  dissertation  sprang  from  Korr’s 
hypothesis  that  Interstate  beltways  are 
much  more  than  feats  of  engineering  and 
transportation  planning.  They  are  physi- 
cal and  psychological  uniters  and  dividers, 
the  loops  that  give  cities  a “belt”  around 
their  waists,  but  that  also  broadly  define 
the  boundaries  between  inner  cities  and 
outlying  suburbs.  Which  is  stronger — the 
uniting  force  or  the  dividing  one — is  at 


the  heart  of  Korr’s  thesis. 

Korr  considers  the  Capital  Beltway  a 
great  equalizer  for  Washington,  one  of  the 
few  institutions  that  crosses  the  fault  lines 
of  race,  class,  gender,  ethnicity  and  sexual- 
ity. All  drivers  share  in  the  highway’s  tri- 
umphs and  frustrations,  just  as  D.C. 
sports  fans  do  with  the  Redskins,  Capitals 
and  Wizards.  Yet  the  highway  also 
divides — dense  communities  from  sparse- 
ly populated  ones,  wealthy  people  from 
poor  people,  government  workers  from 
private-sector  workers. 

“The  Beltway  is  this  huge  icon  that 
everybody  in  the  region  should  be  able  to 
connect  to,”  Korr  says.  In  fact,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Korr’s  research  involves  col- 
lecting people’s  personal  accounts  of  Belt- 
way  experiences.  He  has  posted  a survey 
on  the  Internet  asking  questions  about 


such  things  as  driving  habits,  traffic  acci- 
dents and  odd  behaviors  witnessed  while 
on  the  Beltway. 

Korr  notes  that  the  Beltway  even  has  a 
national  cultural  connotation,  as  revealed 
in  the  language  of  politicians  who  draw 
distinctions  between  the  real-world  values 
of  their  home  states  and  districts  and  the 
alternate  political  universe  that  exists 
“inside  the  Beltway.” 

Despite  its  cultural  significance,  Korr 
says  the  Beltway  has  received  scant  atten- 
tion from  scholars  until  now.  His  research 
relies  heavily  on  dusty  old  planning  docu- 
ments, engineering  reports  and  first-person 
interviews  with  people  who  know  the 
highway’s  history.  Korr  has  spent  many 
hours  on  the  Beltway  himself,  both  in  his 
own  car  and  in  others’.  He’s  ridden  with 
police  officers,  truck  drivers  and  para- 
medics, and  even  spent  one  cold  February 
night  with  the  state’s  “BGS  crew,”  formally 
known  as  the  "Big  Green  Sign”  installers. 

Korr,  a College  Park  native  and  grand- 
son of  a Maryland  physics  professor,  has  a 
near  insatiable  curiosity  about  highways, 
something  his  parents  noticed  as  early  as 
age  2 when  an  uncle  gave  Korr  an  old  tat- 
tered road  atlas  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  “From  the  moment  I got  it,  I 
started  drawing  with  crayons  all  these 
roads  going  from  here  to  there,  ” he  says. 

Yet  for  all  his  fascination  with  move- 
ment, Korr  has  stayed  in  one  place  his 
entire  life.  College  Park.  He  has  never 
lived  more  than  a few  blocks  from  the 
university  campus.  Once  his  thesis  is  fin- 
ished, Korr  will  hold  three  degrees  from 
the  university:  a bachelor’s  in  English  and 
two  graduate  degrees  in  American  Stud- 
ies. “You  could  say  I’m  a Terp  for  life,”  he 
says  proudly.  —DC 

For  more  information  on  Korr's  research,  visit 
his  'Web  site  at  www.wam.umd.edul-kumquatl 
dissertation,  htrnl 

Jeremy  Korr  "in  the  field"  on  an  overpass 
above  Interstate  495. 
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Making  the  Planes  Run  on  Time 


University  of  Maryland 
professor  brings  systems 
research  solutions  to 
grovuing  problems  of  air 
traffic  congestion. 


Some  day,  650  million  air  travelers  may  have 
Michael  Ball  to  thank  for  getting  them  to  their 
business  meeting  or  vacation  destination  on 
time.  But  he  is  not  an  airline  executive,  govern- 
ment regulator  or  designer  of  large-volume  over- 
head bins. 

Ball  is  a professor  with  a joint  appointment 
in  the  University  of  Maryland’s  Smith  School  of 
Business  and  Institute  for  Systems  Research, 
where  his  expertise  in  network  optimization  is 
translating  into  fewer  flight  delays  and  better 
ground  operations  at  dozens  of  the  nation’s 
busiest  airports. 

Ball,  along  with  colleagues  in  the  National 
Center  of  Excellence  for  Aviation  Operations 
Research,  or  NEXTOR,  is  pioneering  the  use  of 
“collaborative  decision-making”  in  air  traffic  sys- 
tems to  ease  dreaded  flight  delays  and  cancella- 
tions caused  by  bad  weather,  equipment  failures 
and  other  unforeseen  problems.  In  other  words, 
he’s  helping  planes  land  and  take  off  when  they  're 
supposed  to,  something  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  the  airlines  have  struggled 
to  do  since  deregulation  opened  the  skies  to  more 
planes,  more  routes  and  millions  more  passengers. 


Michael  Ball's  research  is  aimed  at  helping  airlines 
get  in  and  out  of  airports  with  maximum  flexibility 
and  minimum  delays. 

When  Ball  talks  about  air  traffic  systems,  he 
talks  in  terms  of  “slots” — the  highly  coveted 
landing,  taxiing  and  terminal  rights  that  air- 
lines have  at  airports  around  the  country.  On 
any  given  day,  airlines  fill  up  their  slots  like 
clockwork,  as  illustrated  on  the  ubiquitous 
arrival/departure  boards  in  airport  terminals 
that  tell  passengers  what  flights  are  arriving, 
departing  and  in  the  gate. 

The  problem.  Ball  says,  is  that  during  busy 
periods  at  major  airports,  there  is  far  more 
demand  for  arrival  and  departure  activity  than 
there  is  runway  and  terminal  space  to  accom- 
modate planes.  As  a result,  the  airlines  must 
take  turns,  and  each  turn  is  called  a slot.  Ball’s 
work  is  about  helping  airlines  and  FAA  traffic- 
flow  managers  get  planes  to  use  their  slots  with 
maximum  efficiency.  “There  is  a limited 
resource  there,  and  that  resource  has  to  be 
rationed  out,”  he  says.  “When  you  have  a con- 
gested airport,  every  slot  becomes  extremely 
valuable.  You  want  to  ration  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  airlines  have  optimum  flexibility 
in  making  it  work.” 

Collaborative  decision-making,  or  CDM, 
works  something  like  this:  Let’s  say  it’s  raining 
buckets  at  Logan  Airpott  in  Boston  at  2 p.m., 
and  the  rain  is  expected  to  continue  throughout 
the  afternoon.  This  reduces  the  airport  accept- 
ance rate,  or  AAR,  at  Logan  by  half,  from  60 
landings  per  hour  to  30.  Meanwhile,  between  5 
and  6 p.m.,  Logan  has  50  flights  scheduled  to 
touch  down.  As  planes  slotted  for  5 to  6 fall 
back  into  the  6 to  7 p.m.  slots,  airplanes  sched- 
uled from  7 to  8 back  up  as  well. 

When  the  system  gets  severely  backed  up, 
due  to  major  weather  systems  or  just  heavy  traf- 
fic, delays  begin  compounding  on  each  other, 
and  entire  parts  of  the  air  traffic  system  can  be 
knotted  up  for  hours. 

“Things  have  been  getting  worse,”  Bail  says, 
“and  the  cost  of  those  delays  by  any  measure  is 
in  the  billions  of  dollars.” 

To  compensate  for  Logan’s  slowdown,  the 
FAA  might  initially  propose  delaying  the  take- 
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off  times  of  flights  headed  to  Boston  from  other 
cities.  American  Airlines  flight  1872,  for 
instance,  might  be  placed  on  a 15-minute  delay 
from  its  planned  departure  from  Washington’s 
Reagan  National  Airport.  At  the  same  time, 
American  flight  1372,  departing  from  Chica- 
go’s O’Hare  Airport,  might  receive  a 55-minute 
delay.  Under  CDM,  the  airlines  are  given  the 
flexibility  to  reallocate  those  delays,  or  even 
switch  them,  so  that  a priority  flight  from 
Chicago  won’t  wait  longer  than  a commuter 
flight  from  Washington.  The  airline  could 
make  all  kinds  of  other  complex  adjustments  as 
well — canceling  a 15 -passenger  flight  from 
upstate  New  Yotk,  for  instance,  to  free  up  a slot 
for  the  Washington  flight.  This  kind  of  aviation 
musical  chairs  would  continue  as  long  as  the 
weather  persisted,  allowing  airlines  to  reduce 
delays  for  a long  string  of  flights. 

While  the  basic  ideas  sound  simple,  under- 
lying collaborative  decision-making  are  compli- 
cated resource-allocation  procedures  that  ensure 
all  airlines  are  treated  fairly  and  that  delays  are 
kept  as  short  as  possible.  More  advanced  forms 
of  CDM  being  developed  by  Ball  and  his 
research  team  involve  complex  forms  of  “slot 
exchange”  that  make  use  of  auction  and  opti- 
mization theory. 

Ball  says  CDM  was  slow  to  take  hold  at  first. 


ther  improving  the  air  traffic  system. 

“The  key  to  meeting  demand  is  communica- 
tion and  cooperation,  ” Steven  J.  Brown,  acting 
associate  administrator  for  air  traffic  services  at 
the  FAA,  told  the  conference  attendees. 

The  FAA,  once  viewed  by  the  airline  indus- 
try as  an  obstacle  to  reform  ol  the  air  tralfic  sys- 
tem, has  embraced  collaborative  decision-mak- 
ing, ceding  some  of  the  agency’s  control  over 
landing  slots  to  the  airlines  themselves. 

“They’re  less  involved  in  the  airlines’  busi- 
ness, ” Ball  says  of  the  FAA.  “Rather  than  trying 
to  control  every  individual  llight,  they’re  work- 
ing at  a more  system-wide  level”  where  regula- 
tors can  facilitate  air  traffic  flow  rather  than 
micro-manage  it. 

Ball  is  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that 
CDM  is  strictly  about  flight  scheduling  and  on- 
the-ground  airport  operations;  it  does  not  call 
for  scaling  back  the  FAA  from  in-flight  air  traf- 
fic control,  where  Ball  says  safety  remains  “an 
absolute  and  uncompromising  concern”  for  air- 
lines and  regulators  alike. 

Ball  says  it  may  take  several  more  years  to 
determine  just  how  effective  collaborative  deci- 
sion-making is  at  easing  congestion,  but  he  says 
there  is  mounting  evidence  that  the  concept 
works,  even  if  airline  passengers  aren’t  yet 
noticing  the  change. 


“When  you  have  a congested  airport,  every  slot  becomes  extremely 
valuable.  You  want  to  ration  them  in  such  a way  that  the  airlines  have 
optimum  flexibility  in  making  it  work.” 


in  part  because  the  FAA  has  been  rigid  about 
how  slots  are  allocated,  but  also  because  airlines 
were  reluctant  to  share  information  with  regu- 
lators for  fear  that  one  airline  would  be  allowed 
to  capitalize  on  another’s  misfortune. 

Since  1997,  when  CDM  was  first  imple- 
mented at  Newark,  N.J.,  San  Francisco  and 
then  other  airports  around  the  country,  the  con- 
cept has  drawn  positive  reviews  by  many  in  the 
aviation  industry,  including  airline  executives 
and  airport  managers.  Last  March,  NEXTOR 
sponsored  a two-day  workshop  at  the  university 
where  researchers  joined  government  and  airline 
officials  to  pose  new  questions  and  ideas  for  fur- 


“The thing  that’s  been  easiest  to  quantify  is  a 
substantial  improvement  in  information  accura- 
cy” between  airlines  and  flight  regulators.  Ball 
says.  But  “everyone  suspects  that  the  biggest 
benefit  is  that  the  airlines  will  have  all  this  con- 
trol, so  they  can  optimize  their  schedules  better.” 
And  is  Ball,  a frequent  flyer,  spending  less 
time  sitting  idly  on  the  taxiway? 

“Oh,  absolutely,”  he  says  with  a grin. 
“Absolutely.”  —DC 

For  more  information  on  Ball's  research,  visit  NEX- 
TOR's  Web  site  at  www.isr.umd. ediilNEXFORI 
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Name:  Michael  Ball 
Title:  Orkand  Professor 

Educational  background: 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  Sci- 
ence, Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1972;  Master  of  Science  in  Engi- 
neering, Operations  Research, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  Operations  Research, 
Cornell  University,  1977 

Philosophy:  If  you  have  a job 
you  enjoy,  you  won't  spend  too 
much  time  dreaming  about 
playing  golf  and  Maryland  bas- 
ketball games  while  you're 
working. 

The  book  I'm  reading  now: 

Maestro:  Greenspan's  Fed  and 
the  American  Boom,  by  Bob 
Woodwa  rd 

Greatest  satisfaction:  Seeing 
my  daughter, Tori,  solve  a math 
problem  I couldn't  solve;  see- 
ing my  daughter,  Stephie,  cre- 
ate a Power  Point  presentation 
I couldn't  create;  and  seeing 
my  son,  Bryan,  do  wild  things 
on  the  computer  I am  not  wild 
enough  to  do. 

Favorite  airport,  and  why: 

BWIADCA  — It's  easy  to  get 
around  in  like  BWI  (Baltimore- 
Washington  International),  it 
has  Metro  access  like  DCA  (Rea- 
gan National)  and  it's  cool-look- 
ing like  lAD  (Dulles  Internation- 
al). 2nd  choice:  College  Park 
Airport— never  any  delays  and 
the  Wright  Brothers  were  there! 

If  I weren't  an  aviation 
researcher.  I'd  be:  A supply- 
chain  researcher  and  a 
teacher  (fortunately,  I can  be  all 
three  at  the  same  time). 
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PARROT  POACHING  PUTS 
MANY  SPECIES  AT  RISK 

A new  study  by  a University 
of  Maryland  researcher  shows 
lor  the  first  time  that  poach- 
ing of  wild  parrots  from  their 
nests  to  sell  on  the  world  pet 
market  is  leading  to  endan- 
germent  and  possible  extinc- 
tion of  many  species  of  the 
exotic  bird. 

The  study,  led  by  Mary- 
land postdoctoral  fellow  Tim- 
othy F.  Wright,  shows  that 
despite  laws  prohibiting  the 
stealing  of  parrot  chicks  Irom 
their  nests,  poaching  is  a sig- 
nificant cause  of  mortali- 
ty for  many  of  the 
parrot  species 
found  in  the 
American 
tropics. 


“Parrots  are  among  the 
most  highly  threatened  birds 
on  earth,  with  more  endan- 
gered species  than  any  other 
bird  family,”  says  Wright, 
whose  latest  research  was  pub- 
lished last  May  in  the  journal 
Conservation  Biology.  The 
research  report  shows  that  46 
of  145  species  in  the  neo-trop- 
ics  are  at  risk  of  extinction 
from  habitat  loss  and  poach- 
ing, and  that  poaching  alone 
affects  39  species  and  is  a 
greater  cause  of  mortality  than 
natural  causes. 

Wright’s  team,  which  rep- 
resents 14  coun- 
tries, ana- 
lyzed data 
on  parrots 
collected  in 
Central 
and 
South 
America 
and  the 
Caribbean 
between  1979 
and  1999- 
Wright’s  work  was 
funded  by  a grant 
from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland 
Biology  of  Small 
Populations 
training  fund. 

According 
to  several  earlier 
studies,  between 
400,()0()  and 
80(),00()  parrot 
chicks  were  taken 
from  the  wild  each 
year  between  1991 
and  1996 — and  those 
estimates  may  be  low. 
Wright  fears  the  full  effects 
of  poaching  might  not  be 


apparent  yet.  “Par- 
rots only  breed  once 
a year,  and  they  may 
live  for  50  years,”  he 
says.  “Without 
young  birds  to 
reproduce,  we  may 
see  the  number  of 
parrots  drop  dramat- 
ically and  suddenly.” 

Some  groups  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  parrots, 
including  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Aviculture,  have 
discounted  the  threat  caused 
by  poaching,  arguing  that 
removing  birds  from  the  nests 
of  endangered  populations 
actually  helps  the  species. 
They  say  parrots  can  be  raised 
in  captivity,  then  released  into 
the  wild.  But  Wright  argues 
that  “dumping  parrots  back 
in  the  wild”  has  less  benefit 
for  them  than  for  some  other 
animals. 

“Parrots  are  a lot  like 
humans  and  dolphins,”  he 
says.  “They  are  dependent  on 
learning  how  to  survive  from 
their  parents  when  they're 
young — how  to  join  in  the 
flock,  what  sort  of  trees  to 
nest  in,  what  to  eat.  Parrots 
invest  a lot  of  energy  in  teach- 
ing their  offspring.” 

The  market  value  of  par- 
rots, combined  with  the  ease 
of  capturing  them,  make 
them  attractive  to  poachers, 
especially  in  poor  countries.  A 
bird  can  bring  an  average  of 
between  $500  and  $1,500  to 
a seller  on  the  retail  market. 
The  rarer  the  bird,  the  higher 
the  price,  which  increases 
even  further  the  threat  of 
endangerment  of  the  species. 

“People  will  take  amazing 


risks  to  get  these 
parrots,”  says 
Wright.  “Some  of 
them  just  throw 
lassos  up  the  trees 
to  the  nests  and 
climb  up.  Others 
are  more  organized. 
They  wear  spurs, 
like  the  ones  tele- 
phone linemen  use,  and  scam- 
per up  the  tree.  They  might 
make  only  10  or  20  dollars  for 
each  bird,  but  that’s  worth  a 
day’s  wages  for  a field  hand  in 
Costa  Rica.”  — ET 

Bor  more  information  about 
Wright's  research,  visit  his  Web 
site  at  u'u'u'.bsos.umd.edulpsycl 
dooling! hornet  im.  htm 

ENGINEERS  MAKE  CAMPUS 
BUILDING  ENERGY-EFFICIENT 

As  questions  about  energy 
consumption  loom  large  in  the 
wake  of  California’s  rolling 
blackouts  and  rising  concerns 
about  air  pollution  from 
power  plants,  a team  of  Mary- 
land engineers  is  demonstrat- 
ing that  electricity  can  be  pro- 
duced and  utilized  in  a clean 
and  efficient  way. 

Engineers  in  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Energy  Engi- 
neering, based  in  the  A.James 
Clark  School  of  Engineering, 
say  they  will  improve  energy 
efficiency  in  the  university’s 
Chesapeake  Building  by  30 
percent  and  reduce  greenhouse 
gases  used  to  power  the  build- 
ing’s heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems by  45  percent  or  more. 

The  improvements  are 
achieved  by  the  unique  inte- 


Timothy  F.  Wright 


gration  of  a micro-turbine  to 
generate  electricity  for  the 
51,000-square-foot  building, 
combined  with  an  absorption 
chiller  to  convert  the  turbine’s 
excess  heat  into  cool  air  for  air 
conditioning.  The  project  was 
recently  recognized  with  the 
“Educational  Institution  of  the 
Year  Award”  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy’s  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory. 

With  Energy  Department 
funding,  the  “Building;  Cool- 
ing Heating  and  Power”  proj- 
ect set  out  three  years  ago  to 
improve  energy  efficiency  for 
the  building’s  utilities,  appli- 
ances and  office  equipment. 
Chesapeake  is  home  to  the 
university’s  employment,  pay- 
roll, personnel  and  other  busi- 
ness offices. 

Under  the  direction  of  pro- 
fessor Reinhard  Radermacher, 
a recent  inductee  into  the 
Clark  School’s  “Innovation 
Hall  of  Fame,”  engineers 
installed  the  power  unit  to  be 
used  as  the  building’s  primary 
electricity  source,  according  to 
Yunho  Hwang,  an  assistant 
research  scientist  at  the  center. 

“When  we  started,  we  tried 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  appliances  like  refrigera- 
tors and  air  conditioners,” 
Hwang  says.  “Now  it’s  a little 
more  large-scale  because  we  re 
looking  at  the  building  itself.” 

Besides  improving  energy 
efficiency,  the  engineers  are 
exploring  ways  to  make  further 
cuts  in  carbon  dioxide,  the  pri- 
mary pollutant  believed  respon- 
sible for  global  warming. 

Hwang  says  the  system 
works  well,  but  employees  in 

; the  building  have  been  known 
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to  complain  about  less  than 
comfortable  conditions.  “It’s 
been  cold  in  the  winter  and 
hot  in  the  summer,”  one 
employee  says,  “but  that’s  just 
the  way  it  is."  Once  the  new 
system  is  fully  operational, 
engineers  expect  these  kinds  of 
complaints  to  be  few  and  far 
between.  —DC 


INTERNET  VOTING?  MAYBE 

Don’t  count  on  the  Internet  to 
offer  a quick  technological  cure 
for  the  problems  of  the  nation’s 
voting  systems.  Over  the  next 
several  years,  e-voting  might 
play  a role  in  elections  reform — 
but  only  a limited  one. 

That’s  the  conclusion  of  the 
National  Task  Force  on  Inter- 
net Voting,  chaired  by  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  President 
C.  D.  Mote  Jr. 

In  a report  published  earli- 


er this  year,  the  panel  found 
that  e-voting  would  be  too 
vulnerable  to  tampering  and 
fraud,  except  in  the  controlled 
environment  of  traditional 
polling  places.  Even  then, 
extensive  experimentation 
would  be  needed  to  make  it 
work.  The  report  says  voting 
at  electronic  “kiosks”  may 
eventually  be  possible — pro- 
vided election  officials  main- 
tain these  remote  sites. 

“This  limited  approach  is 
not  what  most  advocates  of 
Internet  voting  have  in  mind, 
but  the  current  technology  is 
just  not  secure  enough  for 


research  briefings 


Taking  Internet  to  New 

Heights.The  Robert  H.  Smith 
School  of  Business  has 
launched  a new  Netcentricity 
Laboratory  to  study  the  power 
of  digital  networks  to  distrib- 
ute information  instantly 
through  global  connectivity, 
real-time  collaboration,  and 
rapid  and  continuous 
exchange. The  lab  is  the  first 
academic  center  to  be  a part- 
ner of  Sun  Microsystems' 
"iForce  Initiative,"  which  aims 
to  create  a worldwide  network 
of  partners  to  help  clients 
develop  dot-com  technologies. 


Building  a better  SUV.  For 

the  second  straight  year,  a 
team  of  Maryland  engineering 
students  impressed  judges  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's "FutureTruck  Competi- 
tion," whose  goal  is  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  safe, 
fuel-efficient  and  low-polluting 
sport  utility  vehicles. The 
Maryland  team's  Chevy 
Suburban,  with  a 3.6LV6 
ethanol-burning  engine,  won 
third  place  overall  in  the  com- 
petition and  had  the  lowest 
regulated  emissions  of  any 
vehicle  entered. 


people  to  vote  from  their 
home  or  office  computer,” 

Mote  says. 

For  example,  a so-called 
"Trojan  Horse”  virus  could 
attack  a voter’s  computer. 

Once  delivered,  this  program 
could  lay  dormant  until  some- 
one tried  to  vote.  When  acti- 
vated, it  could  change  the  vote 
or  toss  it  into  an  electronic 
trash  can.  Another  kind  of  dis- 
ruption, called  a “denial  of 
service  ” attack,  could  in  effect 
create  a busy  signal  when  a 
voter  tried  to  send  an  electron- 
ic ballot.  Legitimate  voters 
simply  could  not  get  through, 
and  it  could  take  hours  for 
authorities  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation, the  panel  found. 

The  non-profit  Internet 
Policy  Institute  and  the  uni- 
versity convened  the  task  force 
at  the  request  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  before  the 
contested  2000  presidential 
election. 

The  Internet’s  wide  accessi- 
bility— which  makes  it  so 
attractive  to  election  reform- 
ers— also  makes  it  an  unse- 
cured place,  officials  say.  “Just 
think  about  all  the  damage 
done  by  e-mail  viruses,  and 
then  imagine  what  could  hap- 
pen if  someone  tried  to  tamper 
with  an  election,”  says  Mote. 

To  address  these  issues,  the 
panel  recommends  a series  of 
technical  and  social  research 
studies.  “It’s  important  to 
ground  these  decisions  in  a 
solid  base  of  knowledge,  ” 

Mote  says.  —NT 

The  panel's  report  is  available  on- 
line at  www.internetpolicy.orgl 
researchlresul ts.  html 
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A High-Performance  Center  Delivers  on  Cue 


Art  becomes  state-of- 
the-art  in  the  universi- 
ty’s new  Clarice  Smith 
Performing  Arts  Center 
at  Maryland. 


Upon  entering  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing 
Arts  Center  at  Maryland,  it’s  easy  for  the  visitor 
to  be  impressed  by  the  scale  of  the  architectural 
structure  alone.  After  all,  the  new  center 
includes  six  performance  venues  plus  a perform- 
ing arts  library,  all  within  10  interlocking  build- 
ings spread  across  17  acres.  Dazzling,  indeed. 

But  just  as  the  quality  of  an  architectural 
structure  is  the  result  of  “good  bones,”  spaces 
that  are  designed  for  performance  are  enhanced 
by  what  is  not  seen — technology  that  enriches 


rhe  experience  for  the  student,  performer  and 
audience. 

From  the  100-seat  laboratory  theater  to  the 
1,100-seat  Concert  Hall,  all  of  the  performance 
spaces  are  wired  to  a fiber-optic  network  that 
connects  them  to  a recording  studio.  When  the 
network  is  fully  operational,  those  who  were  not 
in  the  audience  for  a particular  performance  will 
be  able  to  request  a digital  recording  of  it  in  the 
performing  arts  library.  Each  carrel  is  equipped 
with  headphones  to  listen  to  performances  by 
both  visiting  artists  and  students  alike. 

“When  you  go  to  many  theaters  or  concert 
halls,  the  audience  hears  a ‘whoosh’  sound  from 
the  HVAC  system.”  says  Brian  Jose,  the  center’s 
director  of  marketing  and  communications. 
“Either  you  get  that  rush  of  air  or  you  get 
silence.”  Not  so  at  this  high-performance  center. 
Gravity-fed  air  handlers  in  the  ceiling  drop  hot 
or  cold  air,  as  the  ambient  temperature  requires. 
The  floors  are  hollow,  and  a reverse  chimney  flue 
sucks  the  air  out  silently,  explains  Jose.  “It’s 
imperceptible  to  the  audience.” 

The  Department  of  Dance,  the  first  to  move 
into  the  new  center,  may  have  made  the  most 
remarkable  transition.  Its  former  home — World 
War  Il-era  trailers — were  at  long  last  abolished. 
Alcine  Wiltz,  department  chair,  says  the  stu- 
dents who  entered  in  fall  2000  were  able  to 
enjoy  the  new  center  from  the  start  of  their  aca- 
demic career. 

The  Dance  Theatre  is  designed  to  function  as 
a studio  by  day  and  a theater  by  night,  thanks  to 
telescoping,  electronically  controlled  seating  for 
180  people.  Electronic  shades  can  also  cover  the 
skylights  and  a speaker  system  stays  nestled  in 
the  wall  until  needed.  “Those  aspects  are  just 
wonderful;  possibilities  that  we  never  had 
before,”  says  Wiltz. 

Already  Wiltz  has  seen  innovative  uses  of  the 
technology  in  the  form  of  a collaborarive  work 
between  a graduate  student  in  dance,  Stephanie 
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The  1,100-seat  Concert  Hall  is  one  of  several  per- 
formance spaces  wired  with  fiber-optic  audio 
recording  equipment. 


PHOTOS  BY  JOHN!  CONSOLI 


Enlarging  performance  space  in  the  Kay  Theatre 
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Extending  the  stage 


Thiebault,  and  a comput- 
er artist/composer  to  cre- 
ate the  performance  piece 
“Strand.” 

In  January,  colleagues 
and  students  in  the 
Department  of  Theatre 
and  the  School  of  Music 
took  up  residence.  Light- 
ing designer  Dan  Wagner 
says  he  is  grateful  for  the 
state-of-the-art  systems  in 
the  new  center,  but  is 
equally  enthusiastic  about 
the  acoustical  capabilities. 

“You  can  tune  the  theater 
to  the  event,”  says  Wagn- 
er, who  notes  that  unlike 
lighting,  sound  is  much 
more  dependent  upon  the 
type  of  performance.  Acoustical  panels  in  the 
Concert  Hall,  Joseph  and  Alma  Gildenhorn 
Recital  Hall  and  the  Ina  and  Jack  Kay  Theatre 
allow  for  adjustments.  In  the  Concert  Hall,  “You 
can  tune  the  room  for  a single  vocalist,  a single 
violinist,  a pianist,  a full  orchestra,  a full  orches- 
tra with  a chorus,”  says  Wagner.  Kierkegard 
Associates — internationally  known  acoustics 
experts — served  as  consultants  to  the  center. 

How  important  is  it  to  have  the  latest  bells 
and  whistles?  Wagner  thinks  the  delay  in  gain- 
ing access  to  state-of-the-art  technology  isn’t 
necessarily  a bad  thing.  He  notes  that  a number 
of  graduate  programs  in  the  ’80s  allowed  new 
technology  to  drive  their  programs. 

Tawes  Fine  Arts  Building,  the  university’s  for- 
mer performing  arts  venue,  didn’t  have  the  space 
to  take  advantage  of  such  technology.  “We  didn’t 
have  a CAD  [computer-aided  design]  lab  in  the 
building;  we  didn’t  have  a lighting  lab  upstairs, 
which  is  essentially  a miniature  theater  where  I 
teach  lighting  and  the  students  can  experiment 
before  they  get  into  the  theater,”  says  Wagner. 
“The  great  advantage  of  having  that  technology 
in  an  academic  setting  is  that  the  students  get 
hands-on  experience  with  . . . the  latest  technolo- 
gy so  they’re  extremely  well-prepared  when  they 
leave  here,  both  on  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate level.” 


In  order  to  accommodate  an  opera  with  a large  orchestra  one  night,  and  a 
smaller  modern  dance  performance  the  next  day,  the  Kay  Theatre's  electro- 
mechanical orchestra  lift  raises  and  lowers  to  provide  an  orchestra  pit, 
extend  the  stage  or  add  more  seats. 


Sound'transparent 
wooden  screens 


Horizontally  moving 
traveler  panels 


An  upper-level 
control  room 
houses  manually 
controlled  follow 
spots. 


Lower  level  sound 
and  lighting 
control  rooms 
with  a computerized 
lighting  system 
control  special 
spotlights  that 
produce  more  light 
using  lower  wattage 
than  conventional 
spotiights. 


Students  in  music,  dance  and  theatre  will  share  per- 
formance space  but  retain  their  individual  classroom 
spaces  within  the  17-acre  complex. 

“We  worked  very  hard  here — and  I did  in 
the  lighting  area — to  make  sure  there  was  a 
range  of  technology  so  that  it  wasn’t  just  simply 
the  most  elaborate  equipment  we  could  get  in 
every  space,”  he  adds.  While  the  CAD  lab  is  a 
valuable  tool  for  set,  lighting  and  costume 
design,  students  still  build  models  of  sets.  “One 
of  the  ways  we  hope  to  make  even  more  of  a 
national  name  for  ourselves  is  through  the 
blending  of  technology  and  academic  pro- 
grams,” Wagner  adds. 

In  all  three  departments — dance,  theatre  and 
music — applications  for  admission  are  up  in 
both  quality  and  quantity,  a fact  Wagner 
attributes  to  the  new  center.  “A  program  is  a lot 
more  than  a building,  but  if  a building  can 
attract  people  here  and  show  them  the  potential 
...  in  that  sense  we  can  compete  at  the  absolute 
top  of  the  national  level.  ” 

Ultimately,  the  programs  will  be  judged  on 
their  ability  to  deliver  the  heart  of  the  center’s 
mission:  to  combine  academic  production  with 
professionally  presented  events  in  a way  that 
reinforces  a relationship  between  the  two  as 
opposed  to  a competition  between  the  two.  — DB 
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Music  Man  Comes  to  Maryland 

While  in  College  Park  for  the  fall  Homecoming  festivities,  he 
sure  to  visit  the  new  318,000'square'foot  Clarice  Smith  Per- 
forming Arts  Center,  across  from  Byrd  Stadium,  to  see 
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of  our  outreach  to  other  areas  of  the  univer- 
sity that  we  don't  normally  reach.” 

Holliday,  an  award-winning  actor,  has 
starred  in  other  productions  ol  the  Alus/c 
Man  and  has  held  leading  roles  in  per- 
formances such  as  42nc/  Street,  Bye  Bye 
Birdie,  Carnival  and  Me  and  My  Girl,  for 
which  he  was  nominated  for  a Helen 
Hayes  Award  for  best  actor  in  a musical. 

Holliday  says  he  suggested  that  the 
university  produce  Music  Man  because 
there  are  a lot  of  characters  and  because 
it’s  an  all-American 
show  that  everyone 
enjoys.” 


Music  Man.  produced  by  the  departments  of 
Dance  and  Theatre  and  the  School  of  Music. 

Meredith  Wilson’s  Music  Man  will  star 
Johnny  Holliday,  known  to  Maryland 
sports  fans  as  the  “Voice  of  the  Terps,” 
as  the  lead  character,  says  director 
Franklin  Hildy,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Theatre. 

“[Holliday]  is  very'  well  known  in  the 
athletic  circle,”  Hildy  says.  “This  is  a part 


The  University  of  Maryland  Marching  Band 
will  play  in  this  fall's  Homecoming 
production  of 
Music  Man. 


Set  in  1912,  Music  Man  is  the  story  of 
Harold  Hill,  a traveling  con  man  posing 
as  a salesman  who  convinces  the  small 
town  of  River  City,  Iowa,  to  adopt  his  rev- 
olutionary music  program  to  restore  the 
morale  of  the  town’s  youth.  Hill  sells  local 
parents  instruments  and  expensive  uni- 
forms so  their  children  can  form  the  River 
City  Boys  Band. 

The  production  is  part  of  the  Maryland 
Alumni  Association’s  Alumni  College 
Series  and  will  be  one  of  the  premier  per- 
forming arts  events  surrounding  Home- 
coming, featuring  the  university’s  march- 
ing band  as  the  River  City  Boys  Band. 

Nick  Alcott,  the  award-winning  play- 
wright, actor  and  director  whose  produc- 
tions have  appeared  at  the  Arena  Stage, 
the  Kennedy  Center  and  Round  House 
Theatre  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  direct 
the  show.  Alcine  Wiltz,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Dance,  is  choreographing 
the  musical,  and  the  theatre  department 
faculty  is  currently  designing  the  set. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a very  complicated 
show  with  a lot  of  changing  scenery,”  says 
Hildy.  “It’s  the  only  Prince  George’s 
County  production  where  all  of  the  set 
designers  have  won  Helen  Hayes  Awards. 
Those  designers  include  Helen  Huang, 
Dan  Wagner  and  Dan  Conway,  all  faculty 
members  in  the  Department  of  Theatre. 

Music  Man.  which  was  revived  on 
Broadway  in  April  2000,  originally 
opened  Dec.  19,  1957.  The  musical  won 
eight  Tony  Awards,  including  “Best 
Musical,”  and  ran  for  173  weeks  and 
1,376  performances. 

Besides  Holliday,  the  cast  of  Music  Man 
is  composed  of  student  actors  and  children 
who  live  in  Prince  George’s  County.  “The 
whole  idea  of  this  building,  [the  Clarice 
Smith  Performing  Arts  Center],  was  to 
integrate  the  departments  of  Theatre  and 
Dance,  the  school  of  Music,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Prince  George’s  County,”  says 
Hildy.  “This  is  an  attempt  to  show  what 
this  building  can  do  for  the  entire  com- 
munity.” — KP 
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creative  & performing  arts  calendar 


THE  ART  GALLERY 

Thursday,  Sept.  6-Saturday,  Oct.  6 

“Stories,  Spirits,  Souls:  Selections 
from  the  Art  Gallery  Permanent 
Collection.”  Curated  by  Dorit  Yaron. 
Art/Sociology  Bldg. 

Free 

For  hours  and  more  information,  call 
301.405.2763  or  go  to 
WWW.  inform,  umd.  edulA  rtGal. 

CLARICE  SMITH  PERFORMING 
ARTS  CENTER  EVENTS 

Friday,  Sept.  21-Saturday,  Sept.  22 

Parsons  Dance  Company 
Featuring  the  modern  dance  reper- 
toire “Caught,”  and  a world  premiere 
performance  of  a new  work  by  David 
Parsons. 

Kay  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$40 


Friday,  Sept.  28 

UM  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

Free 

Thursday,  Oct.  4-Friday,  Oct.  5 

"The  Portrait  of  Shunkin” 

Big  Dance  Theater  Company, 
featuring  Annie-B  Parson  and 
Paul  Lazar 

Newly  commissioned  piece  based  on  a 
short  story  by  Junichiro  Tanizaki. 
Comic  yet  haunting  story  of  a blind 
musician  and  her  devoted  companion. 
Presented  by  the  Washington  Per- 
forming Arts  Society, 

Dance  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$25 

Monday,  Oct.  8 

UM  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble, 
conducted  by  John  E.  Wakefield 
Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

Free 


Saturday,  Sept.  22 

“Honoring  Dorothy  Madden” 

A short  program  by  the  Maryland 
Dance  Ensemble  honoring  the  founder 
of  the  university's  Department  of 
Dance.  Luncheon  following. 

Dance  Theatre,  1 1 a.m. 

Free 

Sunday,  Sept.  23 

SoVoSo 

Called  “one  of  the  most  soulful  harmo- 
nizing ensembles  imaginable”  by  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian.  A cappel- 
la  group  includes  several  alumni  of 
Bobby  McFerrin's  'Voicestra. 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  7:30  p.m. 
$25 

Tuesday,  Sept.25 

Laito  Jr.’s  Sonora  Sonora 
and  Eddie  Palmieri  & 

Orquestra 
A classic  son  band 
from  Cuba  and  the 
eclectic  Latin  sounds 
of  New  York's  Eddie 
Palmieri  and  his  band. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$25 

Big  Dance  Theater  Company 
(above)  performs  The  Portrait  of 
Shunkin  Oct.  4-5  at  the  Clarice 
Smith  Performing  Arts  Center. 


Wednesday,  Oct.  10 

“Gypsy  Caravan” 

World  Music  Institute  program  traces 
Gypsy  music  through  the  Maharajah 
Indian  Dance  Troupe;  Rumanian  Cio- 
carlia  Wedding  Band;  Antonio  El 
Pipa  Flamenco  Dance  Ensemble;  and 
singer  Esma  Redzepovah,  Queen  of 
the  Gypsies.  Part  of  Yo  Yo  Ma’s  Silk 
Road  Project. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$25 

Saturday,  Oct.  13 

New  Millennium  Ensemble 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 

Free 

Saturday,  Oct.  13 

Regina  Carter  Quintet 
Carter,  a jazz  artist  from  Detroit,  has 
been  voted  top  violinist  in  the 
Downbeat  Critics’  Poll  and 
no.  1 in  the  Annual  New 
York  Jazz  Awards  for  three 
years. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$25 

Sunday,  Oct.  14 

Cavani  Quartet 
Quartet  of  young  American 
women  admired  for  making  tradition- 
al string  quartet  literature  accessible 
to  young  audiences. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  7:30  p.m. 

$20 


Friday,  Oct.  19 

Aprodu-Miroglio  Duo 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 

Free 

Friday,  Oct.  19-Sunday,  Oct.  21; 
Thursday,  Oct.  25-Saturday,  Oct.  27 

“Music  Man” 

Featuring  Johnny  Holiday  and  the 
Maryland  Marching  Band  in  the  clas- 
sic all-American  musical  and  audience 
favorite. 

Kay  Theatre 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday:  8 p.m. 
Sunday:  2 p.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 

$20 

Saturday,  Oct.  20 

“What’s  New  Along  the  Silk  Road” 
New  Juilliard  Ensemble,  featuring 
Joel  Sachs,  artistic  director  and 
conductor 

New  music  from  Azerbaijan,  Georgia, 
Kazakhstan  and  China  played  by  the 
resident  ensemble  of  the  Juilliard 
School’s  pioneering  exploration  of 
international  new  music. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 
$5-$20 

Saturday,  Oct.  20 

High  School  Choral  Festival 
UM  Men’s  & Women’s  Glee  Clubs 
Concert  Hall,  4 p.m. 

Free 

Sunday,  Oct.  21 

“Haydn  and  Schoenberg” 

Peter  Serkin,  piano;  Pamela  Frank 
and  Ida  Kavafian,  violin;  Fred  Sher- 
ry, cello;  and  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 
This  unique  program  explores  how 
two  very  different  composers  made 
monumental  changes  in  Western  clas- 
sical music.  Presented  in  collaboration 
with  George  Mason  University. 
Concert  Hall,  3 p.m. 

$20-$40 


Signal  Woman  by  Eiichi  Shibuya 
is  among  the  works  in  the 
"Stories,  Spirits,  Souls"  exhibit 
on  display  atThe  Art  Gallery 
from  Sept.  6-Oct.  8. 

Monday,  Oct.  22 

“Tradition  & Creativity” 

Composer  Bright  Sheng  and  Asian- 
Western  ensemble  discuss  and  perform 
music  combining  modern  and  ancient 
traditions. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$20 

Monday,  Oct.  22 

UM  Jazz  Ensemble 
Concert  Hall,  7:30  p.m. 

Free 

Wednesday,  Oct.  24 

Gonzalo  Rubalcaba  Trio 
Blue  Note  recording  artist  and  Cuban 
pianist  Gonzalo  Rubalcaba  interplays 
Latin,  Afro-Cuban,  and  African  Amer- 
ican musical  styles.  Featuring  music 
from  Inner  Voyage,  Rubalcaba’s  ninth 
album. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$25 

Sunday,  Oct.  28 
The  Maryland  Brass 
Scholarship  Benefit  Concert 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  3 p.m. 
$5-$20 

Tuesday,  Oct.  30 

Andre  Watts  Piano  Masterclass 

Concert  Hall,  10  a.m. 

Free 

For  more  information,  call 
301.405.7847  or  go  to 
uww.  claricesmithcentor.  umd.  edu 
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Wrapping  Up 

Maryland’s  first  Final 
Four  appearance  marks 
a ne<w  high  for  coach 
Gary  Williams  and  his 
never- say -quit  seniors. 


Final  Eu-Four-ia! 

Before  the  start  of  the  men's  basketball  season, 
T/?e  Sun  newspaper  in  Baltimore  ran  a special 
section  that  featured  a cover  shot  of  the  Terps’ 
starting  line-up  and  this  headline:  “With  the 
deepest,  most  talented  team  of  the  Gary 
Williams  era,  the  Maryland  Terrapins  are 
ranked  high  and  aiming  higher,  with  sights  set 
on  the  Final  Four.” 

It  was  a rave  review,  but  then  reality  set  in. 
The  season  sputtered  early  with  two  losses  in 
the  Maui  Classic  tournament  in  Flawaii,  then 
got  back  on  track  with  five  of  six  regular-season 
wins,  followed  by  a devastating  overtime  loss  to 
Duke  at  home  and,  even  worse,  a 74—71  loss  at 
home  to  Florida  State,  the  last-place  team  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference. 


“I  thought  that  after  the  Florida  State  game, 
the  one  thing  we  had  to  do  was  get  our  confi- 
dence back,”  says  Williams.  “That’s  my  job  as  a 
coach  to  make  sure  that  the  players  knew  that  I 
was  confident  in  them  because  that  has  to  take 
place  first  before  your  players  can  get  confident.” 

A 12-year  coaching  veteran  and  Maryland 
alumnus,  Williams  ’68  turned  to  another  coach 
who  knows  something  about  comebacks:  Brian 
Billick,  coach  of  the  2001  Super  Bowl  champs, 
the  Baltimore  Ravens.  Williams  says  that  Billick 
talked  to  the  Terps  abour  the  disastrous  Novem- 
ber of  their  championship  season  when  the 
Ravens  didn’t  score  a single  touchdown.  They 
took  that  low  and  used  it  as  a motivator  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  “It  applied  to  our  situation, 
and  it’s  always  good  to  get  a different  voice  as 
long  as  the  players  respect  it,”  says  Williams, 
noting  that  it’s  particularly  tough  to  be  a college 
athlete  in  a region  dominared  by  pro  sports. 
“You’re  treated  like  pro  arhletes  even  though 
you’re  in  college.  In  other  words,  you’re  criti- 
cized like  the  Redskins  or  the  Orioles,”  he  adds. 

But  the  Terps  were  a team  with  inner 
strength  and  senior  leadership  that  didn’t 
believe  it  should  give  in  to  the  critics.  Soon 
things  turned  around,  and  basketball  analysts 
and  sideline  pundits  began  to  talk  about  a 
changed  Gary  Williams — a calmer,  gentler 
coach.  Williams  doesn’r  buy  it. 

“I’ve  been  a head  coach  for  24  years  and 
coaching  for  over  30  years.  You  don’t  change 
your  style  when  you’ve  been  coaching  that  long. 
You  adjust  each  year  to  the  team.  I may  have 
adjusted  to  the  team,  but  I didn’t  change  my 
style.  There’s  a big  difference  in  that.  ...  You 
have  to  have  a philosophy  as  a coach  or  else  you 
wind  up  not  being  confident  in  anything  that 
you  do.  And  the  one  thing  about  coaching  is 
you  have  to  be  confident  that  you  can  compete.” 

If  the  loss  to  Florida  State  was  a season  low, 
the  91-80  win  on  Duke’s  home  court  Feb.  27 
had  to  be  the  season  high.  What  made  it  all  the 
sweeter  was  that  each  win  was  a true  ream 
effort.  “We  played  nine  out  of  10  guys  every 


All  for  one  and  one  for  all:Teamwork  spelled  success 
for  theTerps  in  their  first  trip  to  the  NCAA  Final  Four. 
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“I  really  tried  to  enjoy  the  moment, 
not  easy  to  do  in  coaching.”  — Gary 

on  the  team.  We  didn’t  have  that  resource  to 
draw  upon  and  I think  that  [leadership]  really 
made  a difference  this  year.” 

The  road  to  the  Final  Four  included  wins 
over  George  Mason,  Georgia  State,  Georgetown 
and  finally  top-seeded  Stanford  in  the  Elite  8, 
87—73.  The  season  came  to  a close  in  a Final 
Four  game  that  pitted  Maryland  once  again 
against  arch-rival  Duke. 

One  thing  that  can't  be  denied  is  the  level  of 
national  exposure  a Final  Four  appearance  gives 
to  a university.  Says  Williams,  “Every  living 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
whether  they're  basketball  fans  or  not,  heard 
about  It.  They  heard  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Applications  go  up,  the  pool  [of  talent] 
gets  greater,  freshman  class  grade  scores  will  be 
higher,  fundraising  is  at  an  all-time  high  at  the 
university.” 


but  that’s 
Williams 


The  Terps’  Dance  Card  1989-2001 

8 consecutive  trips  to  the 


Tournament  ('94-'01) 

5 Sweet  Sixteen  appearances 
1 Elite  Eight  (2001) 

1 Final  Four  (2001) 


Williams  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  way  members  ol  the 
team  handled  the  media  atten- 
tion. “Fve  had  a lot  of  compli- 
ments from  people  nationally 
that  I don't  know  who  talked 
about  how  well  our  players  did 
in  interviews,”  he  says. 

When  asked  if  cutting  down 
the  net  following  the  Final  Four 
game  was  as  great  as  he  had 
anticipated,  Williams  replies:  “I 
really  tried  to  enjoy  the  moment, 
but  that’s  not  easy  to  do  in 
coaching. 

“Fve  always  judged  each  sea- 
son not  in  terms  of  wins  and 
losses  but  the  players  you  have — 
the  hand  that  you’re  dealt — and 
how  well  you  do,”  he  adds.  “You 
can  win  17  or  18  games  and  have  a great  year 
because  you’ve  maxed  out  with  the  players  you 
have.  Other  times,  you  win  25  games  and  it 
didn’t  necessarily  mean  that  you  did  as  well  as 
you  could.  So  as  a coach  1 judge  it  differently 
than  the  public  does,  which  1 guess  helps  keep 
my  sanity.” 

Looking  ahead  to  next  season,  one  that 
includes  four  returning  starters  and  another 
deep  bench,  the  outlook  looks  rosy.  “We’d  like 
to  get  back  to  the  Final  Four,  but  there’s  never 
any  guarantee,”  says  Williams.  In  the  NCAA 
tournament,  if  you  don’t  shoot  the  ball  well  or 
have  one  player  hurt,  the  season’s  over.  “That’s 
it.  You  go  home,”  says  Williams.  "I  always 
laugh  at  the  NBA  when  it’s  the  seventh  game 
and  each  team  has  won  three  games.  Now, 
they’re  playing  that  one  game  to  see  who 
advances  and  they  talk  about  how  tough  it  is 
and  the  pressure.  Every  game  we  play  in  the 
NCAA  Toutnament  is  like  that.” 

Traditionally,  the  National  Basketball 
Coaches  Association  Convention  meets  at  the 
site  of  the  NCAA  Final  Four.  Williams  remarks 
that  he  had  attended  23  of  the  past  24  years. 
Each  year  he  wondered  what  it  would  feel  like 
to  look  down  at  the  tournament  floor,  knowing 
your  team  was  a part  of  the  experience.  Now  he 
knows.  — DB 


game,  and  Fm  glad  we  did 
because  getting  to  the  Final 
Four  makes  this  the  best  team 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,”  says 
Williams,  who  himself  played 
the  guard  position  for  the  Terps 
from  1965  to  1968. 

“We  had  great  senior  leader- 
ship— Terence  Morris,  LaRon 
Cephas,  Mike  Mardesich.  All 
were  leaders  in  their  own  ways. 
The  year  before,  we  won  25 
games,  but  there  were  no  seniors 


on  the 

sideline 


Finding  their  Swing. The  women's 
golf  team  captured  the  program's 
first  tournament  title  last  Spring  in 
the  James  Madison  Lady  Dukes 
Invitational. Tied  for  first  place  with 
Rollins  College,  the  tournament  was 
decided  by  fifth  player  Kara  Gro- 
pler's  three-stroke  win  over  Rollins' 
fifth  player.  Also  at  the  tournament, 
sophomore  Carter  Crowther  shot 
the  team's  first  eagle  since  its  spring 
2000  debut  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference. 


Playing  with  the  Pros. The 

women's  soccer  team  matched  up 
against  Mia  Hamm  and  the  Wash- 
ington Freedom  last  April  at  Ludwig 
Field  in  a benefit  game  to  raise 
money  for  "Kicks  Against  Breast 
Cancer"  and  the  Claudia  Mayer 
Foundation. TheTerps  held  the  Free- 
dom scoreless  for  the  first  27  min- 
utes of  play,  but  eventually  lost  to 
the  Freedom  in  a 5-0  shutout. The 
exhibition  game  raised  $1,000  for 
the  charities. 

Another  Close  One.The  men's 
lacrosse  team  won  its  spring  rival 
match  against  Johns  Hopkins  10-9, 
its  seventh  consecutive  one-point 
win  of  the  season.  It  was  theTerps' 
97th  meeting  against  the  Blue  Jays. 
Senior  goalie  Pat  McGinnis  was 
named  player  of  the  game,  with  a 
season-high  21  saves. 

All-Americans  on  the  Mat.  Gym- 
nastics co-captains  Jill  Fisher  and 
Gillian  Cote  became  the  first  Mary- 
land gymnasts  to  be  recognized  as 
NCAA  All-Americans  in  school  histo- 
ry. This  spring,  Fisher  earned  first- 
team  All-American  honors  for  the 
floor  exercise  and  Cote  earned  sec- 
ond-team honors  for  all-around 
competition. 
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Buck  Williams  Gains  “M  Club”  Honors 


IRISH,  TERPS  TO  MEET  IN 
2002  FOOTBALL  OPENER 


Twenty  years  ago,  Buck  Williams  distinguished  himself  as  a Maryland 
haskethall  star,  earning  first-team  All-American  honors  in  1981  and 
two-time  All-ACC  honors  during  his  junior  and  senior  years. 


Last  May,  Williams — who  went  on  to  play  18 
seasons  as  a professional,  racking  up  more  than 
16,000  points  and  13,000  rebounds — received 
yet  another  honor  from  his  alma  mater  as  he 
was  inducted  into  the  university’s  Athletic  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Williams  was  one  of  seven  former  athletes 
honored  for  their  contributions  to  the  univer- 
sity at  the  50th 
annual  "M  Club” 
awards  banquet. 

Other  inductees 
included  golfer 
Deane  Beman,  track 
and  field  standout 
Nick  Kovalakides, 
soccer  and  baseball 
player  Andy 
McDonald,  lacrosse 
and  football  player 
Sam  Silber,  field 
hockey  player  Kim 
Turner  and  rifle 
standout  Alice 
Orton. 

A i960  univer- 
sity graduate, 

Beman  won  the 
British  Amateur 
title  in  1 959,  fol- 
lowed by  two  U.S. 

Amateur  titles  in 

’60  and  ’63.  As  a professional,  he  won  five 
major  events  in  six  years  of  Professional  Golf 
Association  play.  He  also  served  as  commission- 
er of  the  PGA  from  1 974  to  1 994  and  was 
elected  to  the  World  Golf  Hall  of  Fame  in  2000 
for  lifetime  achievement. 

Nick  Kovalakides  ’6l  was  a five-time  ACC 
track  and  field  champion  who  went  on  to  win  a 
medal  in  the  Pan  American  Games.  As  an  inter- 


national coach,  Kovalakides  was  involved  in  the 
World  Games  for  the  Deaf  and  was  Maryland’s 
track  coach  before  serving  as  the  director  of  the 
Campus  Recreation  Services  and  Campus  Direc- 
tor of  Visitor  Services. 

Andv  McDonald  ’58  was  inducted  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  for  his 
baseball  and  soccer 
accomplishments  at 
Maryland,  which 
include  playing  on 
three  ACC  champi- 
onship soccer  teams 
and  earning  four-time 
All-ACC  honors  in 
baseball. 

Sam  Silber  ’35  was 
inducted  posthumous- 
ly for  his  contributions 
as  a lacrosse  and  foot- 
ball player.  Silber  was 
a two-time  All-Ameri- 
can lacrosse  player  and 
also  lettered  in  foot- 
ball. He  was  also  chair- 
man and  a charter 
member  of  the  Mary- 
land Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Kim  Turner  ’88  was 
inducted  for  her  role 
on  the  field  hockey 
team  at  Maryland.  Turner  was  a four-time  All- 
ACC  player  and  made  the  All-American  first 
team  three  times  during  her  college  career. 

Rounding  out  the  inductees,  Alice  Orton  ’30 
was  posthumously  named  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
for  her  outstanding  career  on  the  Terrapin  rifle 
team.  Throughout  her  four  years  at  Maryland, 
Orton  scored  3,435  shooting  points  out  of  a 
possible  3,500.  —AD 


Buck  Williams  '81,  foot- 
ball and  lacrosse  great  Sam  Silber  '35,  and  soccer  and 
baseball  standout  Andy  McDonald  '58. 


The  Terrapins  football  team 
will  make  history  on  Aug.  31, 
2002,  when  it  plays  its  first- 
ever  game  against  Notre 
Dame  in  the  nationally  tele- 
vised Kickoff  Classic  XX  at 
Giants  Stadium. 

The  matchup  will  break 
one  of  the  longest  scheduling 
droughts  in  NCAA  Division  I 
history,  as  Maryland  and  Notre 
Dame  have  played  a combined 
235  years  of  football  without 
going  head-to-head.  It  will 
also  be  the  Terps’  first  trip  to 
the  highly  anticipated  season 
opener  for  college  football.  A 
win  by  the  Terps  would  also 
make  them  the  Classic’s  final 
victors.  The  game,  to  be  tele- 
vised by  ABC  Sports  from  East 
Rutherford,  N.J.,  will  be  the 
last  Kickoff  Classic  due  to  new 
NCAA  rules  prohibiting  pre- 
season play,  officials  say. 
Although  the  Terps  have  never 
played  in  the  Classic,  the  Irish 
have,  defeating  Virginia  36—13 
in  1989. 

“This  is  an  outstanding 
way  to  start  our  2002  football 
season,”  says  Terps  coach 
Ralph  Friedgen  ’69,  who  took 
part  in  the  the  '91  Kickoff 
Classic  when  he  coached  at 
Georgia  Tech. 

Athletic  Director  Debbie 
Yow  says  she  expects  a sub- 
stantial turnout  of  alumni  to 
watch  the  Terps  do  battle  with 
the  Irish.  “With  a sizable 
alumni  base  within  a three- 
mile  radius  of  the  Meadow- 
lands,  the  Terps  will  be  sup- 
ported by  thousands  of  fans,” 
she  says.  Yow  says  she  is  opti- 
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mistic  about 
what  the 
national  tele- 
vision expo- 
sure will  mean  for  the  univer- 
sity’s recruiting  efforts. 

In  its  18  years,  the  Kickoff 
Classic  has  donated  more  than 
$7  million  in  proceeds  to  the 
National  Football  Foundation 
and  the  College  Idall  of  Fame, 
much  of  which  has  gone  direct- 
ly to  post-graduate  scholarships 
for  scholar-athletes.  —AD 


TERPS  SET  RECORD  FOR 
ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  university  last  May 
named  409  student-athletes  to 
the  Scholar-Athlete  Honor 
Roll  for  2000—01,  its  largest- 
ever  group  of  academic  high 
performers. 

The  number  represents  an 
18  percent  increase  from  the 
previous  year  and  a 54  percent 
increase  since  1998.  Honorees 
must  play  an  intercollegiate 
sport  while  achieving  a 3-0 
average  in  one  of  the  two  prior 
semesters  to  earn  Scholar- 
Athlete  status. 

Terrapin  track-and-field 
member  Vanessa  Jones  exem- 
plifies the  high-caliber  athletes 
that  Maryland’s  programs 
draw.  Jones,  an  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  champion  high 
jumper,  is  a three-time  Scholar- 
Athlete.  She  excels  as  chem- 
istry major  and  was  a finalist  at 
the  2000  Olympic  Trials  in 
Sacramento,  Calif,  in  2000. 

The  ACC  Honor  Roll  also 
contained  a record  number  of 
Terrapin  athletes  last  year,  up 
5 1 percent  from  six  years  ago. 
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Athletic  Director 
Debbie  Yow  credits  an 
enhanced  budget  for  the 
Academic  Support  unit, 
a talented  athletic  department 
staff  and  careful  selection  of 
athletes  by  coaches  for  the 
proliferation  ofTerp  scholar- 
athletes.  "We  are  committed 
to  academic  achievement  as  a 
foundational  building  block 
for  the  athletic  program,”  she 
says.  — KP 

SEVENTH  HEAVEN  FOR 
WOMEN'S  LACROSSE 

The  women’s  lacrosse  team 
won  its  seventh  consecutive 
NCAA  Championship  in  a 
14—13  double  overtime  win 
against  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty in  May.  The  win,  in  front  of 
more  than  3,500  fans  at 
Homewood  Field  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, was  a Terp-style  finish  to 
an  incredible  2000—01  season. 

The  Terps,  led  by  senior 
Jen  Adams,  never  saw  an  end 
to  the  team’s  winning  streak 
that  dates  back  to  early  in  the 
2000  season  and  now  stands  at 
43  games.  The  Terps  did  see 
Adams  break  record  after 


record,  many  of  them  her  own 
from  previous  seasons. 

At  the  streak’s  35-win 
mark,  which  came  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  title 
game,  Adams  became  only  the 
second  player  in  NCAA 
women’s  lacrosse  history  to 
surpass  the  400-point  mark. 

Four  minutes  into  win  40 
of  the  streak,  Adams  became 
the  most  prolific  scorer  in  the 
history  ol  women’s  collegiate 
lacrosse,  claiming  the  title 
from  Delaware’s  Karen  Emas, 
whose  record  had  been  uncon- 
tested for  17  years. 

“All  good  fairy  tales  have 
happy  endings,”  says  Adams. 

“I  leel  like  a five-year-old  kid 
now;  1 can’t  stop  smiling  and  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  It  is 
the  greatest  feeling  when  you 
have  a team  that  is  so  strong. . . 
and  they  all  put  it  out  on  the 
field  for  each  other.” 

While  Adams  dominated 
for  much  of  the  season,  the 
Terps’  43rd  win  belonged  to 
senior  Allison  Comito,  who 
scored  the  winning  goal  in 
overtime  to  win  the  national 
championship.  Comito 
received  a pass  from  senior 
Tori  Wellington,  who  says, 
“Before  she  shot  it,  I knew  it 


2001  Terrapins 
Football  Schedule 

SEPTEMBER 

I *North  Carolina 
8 Eastern  Michigan 
15  West  Virginia 

22  *atWake  Forest,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

OCTOBER 
6 *Virginia 

II  *at  GeorgiaTech, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

20  *Duke 
27  *at  Florida  State, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

NOVEMBER 

3 Troy  State 
10  *Clemson 

17  *at  NC  State,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Home  games  in  bold 
^denotes  ACC  game 


was  going  in.” 

It’s  that  kind  of  confidence 
that  carried  the  women  Terps 
through  the  game,  and 
through  their  string  of  cham- 
pionship seasons.  —AD 

Lacrosse  players  celebrate  their 
seventh  consecutive  NCAA 
championship  in  May. 


Lifelong  Fan  Leaves  Mark  on  Comcast  Center 


Alumnus  shows 
support  for  Maryland 
athletics  through 
$250,000  gif t for  new 
basketball  arena. 


To  truly  understand  the  depth  ot  Lowell  Glaz- 
er’s  philanthropic  spirit,  this  story  must  be  told: 
A year  or  so  ago,  Glazer  received  a letter  from  a 
school  for  the  deaf  requesting  that  he  sponsor  a 
student  to  attend  an  out-of-town  conference. 
The  recommended  contribution  was  $135  to 
cover  the  child’s  bus  fare,  lodging  and  board 
expenses.  Glazer  called  the  letter’s  signatory, 
asked  a lew  questions  and  then  pledged  to  take 
care  of  the  costs  for  all  the  students  attending 
the  event.  He  requested  that  any  other  lunds 
raised  be  used  for  the  children’s  entertainment. 
“It  wasn’t  a lot  of  money,  ” he  says,  “and  I got  a 
wonderful  letter  from  the  children.  I am  the 
happiest  in  making  other  people  happy.” 


Glazer  ‘55  is  nor  the  sort  of  person  who 
dwells  on  what  could  have  been,  but  rather 
points  toward  what  could  be.  For  instance,  he 
might  have  been  a half-back  or  defensive  back 
on  the  1953  team  that  won  Maryland’s  first 
national  championship,  but  the  former  high 
school  basketball  and  football  player  declined 
an  invitation  to  try  out.  Instead,  he  chose  to 
nurture  his  lifelong  love  for  college  football, 
and  sports  in  general,  as  a fan. 

For  Glazer,  athletics  is  much  more  about 
playing  than  winning  the  game.  There’s  possi- 
bility in  playing — you  could  win  the  game,  you 
could  discover  a new  talent,  you  could  score 
your  personal  best.  As  he  marks  his  70th  birth- 
day this  month,  Glazer  works  out  twice  a week, 
plays  golf  and  occasionally  picks  up  a tennis 
racket.  (He  gave  up  basketball  and  other  com- 
petitive sports  a few  years  ago,  but  only  after 
competing  in  a mini-triathlon).  Lean  and  spry, 
his  athlete’s  energy  propels  him  into  every 
endeavor  he  takes  on. 

It’s  that  force,  and  the  promise  of  what  could 
and  can  be,  that  drives  him  to  support  gener- 
ously the  causes  he  champions,  including  Uni- 
versity ol  Maryland  Athletics. 

This  year  Glazer  and  his  wife,  Harriet  ’57, 
pledged  $250,000  to  the  university’s  Building 
Partners  Campaign  through  the  Lowell  and 
Harriet  Glazer  Family  Foundation.  In  recogni- 
tion of  their  generosity,  a wing  of  the  new  Com- 
cast Center  arena  that  houses  the  coaches’  offices 
will  be  known  as  the  Lowell  and  Harriet  Glazer 
Family  Foundation  Coaches  Level.  Glazer  also 
pledged  $50,000  toward  coach  Ralph  Fried- 
gen’s  Football  Special  Projects  fund. 

Glazer  doesn’t  seek  personal  recognition 
through  the  gift,  however.  His  motivation,  as  it 
has  been  since  he  began  supporting  Maryland 
athletics  long  ago  through  scholarships  and 
other  means,  is  simply  to  advance  the  cause  of 
sports  and  sportsmanship.  “Although  it’s  nice 

Alumnus  Lowell  Glazer  keeps  a sharp  eye  on  Com- 
cast Center  as  the  Lowell  and  Harriet  Glazer  Family 
Foundation  Coaches  Level  rises  behind  him. 
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award  nominations 


deadline:  September  28,  2001 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Share  with  us  the  alumni  you  think  exemplify  the 
bold  visions,  bright  future  and  new  directions  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.  Tell  us  what  makes 
them  reflect  the  leadership  that  is  nurtured  and 


2001  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 

Group  photo  above  (left  to  right):  Col.  J.  Logan  Schutz  '38,  '40  M.S.. 
Ralph  J.  Tyser  Medallion;  Gordon  Hawkins  '82,  International 
Alumnus  Award;  Jerome  Ceppos  '69,  Philip  Merrill  College  of 
Journalism  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award;  Ram  Mukunda  '79,  '81 
M.S.,  A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award;  Lydia  Minatoya  '81  Ph.D.,  College  of  Education 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Award;  James  McGroddy  '65  Ph.D., 
Computer,  Mathematics  and  Physical  Sciences  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award;  Burt  Leete,  dean,  R.H.  Smith  School  of  Business 


grown  at  Maryland.  Then,  join  us  on  April  6,  2002, 
for  our  third  annual  black-tie  gala. 


who  accepted  the  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  for  Albert  Carey 
'74;  Neil  Moskowrtz  '80,  College  of  Behavioral  & Social  Sciences 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Award;  Brent  Blackwelder  '75  Ph.D.,  Arts  & 
Humanities  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award;  Mark  Mclnturff  '72, 
School  of  Architecture  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award;  Paul  Weller 
'60,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award;  Margaret  Bridwell,  Honorary  Membership  Award; 
Craig  Thompson  '92,  Outstanding  Young  Alumnus  Award;  Ming-teh 
Hsu  '74  Ph.D.,  Abram  Z.  Gottwals  Award;  John  Apel  '57,  '61  M.S., 
President's  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award 


Simply  send  the  following  by  e-mail,  mail,  or  fax: 

• A completed  nomination  form. 

• A resume  or  one-page  biography  of  the  nominee. 

• A convincing,  written  statement  from  you  explaining  why  the  person  should  be  chosen  for  the  award  and  describing 
the  achievements  you  believe  make  the  person  worthy  of  selection. 

• Or,  we  can  contact  the  nominee  for  you  and  request  information.  Check  the  appropriate  box  below. 


Please  mark  the  appropriate  award  category  below. 

alumni  association  awards 

□ President's  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  for  a Maryland 
graduate  who  has  achieved  national  recognition  for 
excellence  in  his  or  her  profession  or  field. 

□ Outstanding  Young  Alumnus  Award  for  a Maryland  grad- 
uate not  older  than  35,  who  completed  his  or  her 
undergraduate  degree  within  the  last  10  years,  and  who 
has  distinguished  himself  or  herself  both  personally 
and  professionally. 

□ International  Alumnus  Award  for  a Maryland  graduate 
who  has  achieved  international  recognition  for  excel- 
lence in  his  or  her  profession  or  field. 

□ Abram  Z.  Gottwals  Award  for  a Maryland  graduate  who 
has  provided  service  to  and  promoted  the  welfare  of 
the  university  and  the  alumni  association  over  a period 
of  years. 

□ Ralph  J.  Tyser  Medallion  for  a Maryland  graduate  who 
has  provided  unique  and  significant  service  to  the 
university. 

□ Honorary  Membership  for  a non-graduate  who  has  pro- 
vided outstanding  service  to  the  university  and 

the  alumni  association  over  a period  of  years. 


□ Please  contact  the  nominee  for  more  information 

Name  of  Nominee 
Class  year/major 
Address 

Phone 
E-mail  address 

Name  of  Nominator 
Class  year/major 
Address 

Phone 
E-mail  address 


s c h o o I / c o 1 1 e g e distinguished 
alumnus  of  the  year  awards 

□ Agriculture  & Natural  Resources 

□ Architecture 

□ Arts  & Humanities 

□ Behavioral  & Social  Sciences 

□ Robert  H.  Smith  School  of  Business 

□ Computer,  Mathematics  & Physical  Sciences 

□ Education 

□ A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering 

□ Health  & Human  Performance 

□ Philip  Merrill  College  of  Journalism 


Nomination  Deadline:  September  28,  2001 


To  send  your  nomination,  or  for  more  information, 
contact  Deirdre  Bagley,  7100  Baltimore  Blvd.,  Suite  510, 
College  Park,  MD  20740,  or  by  phone  301.403.2728  ext. 
13,  800.336.8627,  fax  301.403.2736.  Or  send  an  e-mail  to 
dbagley@wam.umd.edu. 


Calvert  Descendants  Aid  Kiplin  Hall 


he  University  of  Maryland's  most  beautiful  working  home, 

Bfl  Kiplin  Hall  in  Yorkshire,  England,  has  gained  even  more 
architectural  splendor  thanks  to  the  charitable  contributions  of 
two  descendents  of  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  and 
founder  of  Maryland. 

Cornelia  Peyton  Calvert  Fowler  of  Annapolis  commissioned  a 
7-by-9  foot  portrait  of  Calvert  to  hang  in  Kiplin  Hall,  while  Rosalie 
Eugenie  Stier  Calvert  Ray  donated  an  antique  rug  valued  at 
$40,000  for  the  home's  expansive  library. 

The  gifts  should  strengthen  ties  between  the  university,  the 
Calvert  family  and  the  ancestral  mansion,  says  David  Fogle,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  architecture  at  the  university  and  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Kiplin  Hall  study  center. 

Calvert  built  Kiplin  Hall  more  than  350  years  ago. The  rug  and 
the  portrait  are  both  on  display  in  the  mansion,  where  they  will 

remain  in  perpetuity. The  university  maintains  an  ongoing  educational  program  at  the  study 
center,  which  is  now  leased  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  Maryland  Honors  students  also 
travel  to  the  home  to  study  English  history  and  culture.  — JP 


Calvert  descendants  present 
new  portrait  for  Kiplin  Hall. 


to  see  your  name,  nobody  knows  who  I am  or 
who  my  wife  is,”  says  Glazer,  “so  the  name  of 
the  Coaches  Level  gives  me  more  of  a personal 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  I’ve  helped.” 

Yet  the  irony  is  that  because  of  his  loyalty 
and  generosity,  the  man  who  does  not  seek 
rewards  is  now  a Building  Partner  and  is  enti- 
tled to  permanent  seat  assignments  in  one  of 
the  prime  locations  for  men’s  basketball  in  the 
new  arena. 

Glazer  supports  Maryland  athletics  because 
he  understands  that  competition  in  sports  helps 
young  people  compete  in  life.  But  more  impor- 
tant, he  does  it  because  he  believes  deeply  in 
the  cause  of  philanthropy.  “I  have  been  very  for- 
tunate in  my  life,”  says  Glazer,  a lifelong  Mary- 
lander, who  spent  his  career  as  a builder.  “To  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  that  good  fortune  and 
to  give  something  back  now,  to  share  with  oth- 
ers— it’s  a great,  wonderful  feeling.” 

After  a two-year  stint  as  an  Air  Force  pilot 
from  1955  to  1957,  which  left  him  with  a pen- 
chant for  sports  sedans  with  big  engines,  Glazer 
returned  to  Baltimore  to  establish  Attman 
Glazer  Building  in  I960  with  his  partner 
Leonard  J.  Attman.  He  has  built  residential 


homes,  apartments,  shopping  centers,  storage 
parks,  office  buildings  and  a few  warehouses, 
and  has  developed  lots  for  homebuilders.  The 
company  still  owns  and  manages  the  apartment 
buildings.  He  calls  himself  half-retired  now. 

“I  just  feel  that  it  is  my  obligation  to  help 
people  or  causes  in  any  way  possible  at  the  level 
I’m  capable  of  doing,”  he  says.  — JP 


Comcast  Center  on  Track 


ES  he  Building  Partners  Campaign  has 
Bfl  raised  $18  million  toward  a $20  million 
goal  for  the  construction  of  the  Comcast  Cen- 
ter, in  addition  to  the  $25  million  pledged  by 
Comcast  for  naming  rights.  Plans  are  to  com- 
plete the  Building  Partners  effort  by  March  31, 
2002.  Next  May,  seat  selection  for  Building 
Partners  and  otherTerrapin  Club  members  will 
begin  and  continue  through  August.  Comcast 
Center  will  host  its  first  event  in  October  2002- 
Midnight  Madness. 

Visit  www.umterps.com  to  check  progress 
on  the  Comcast  Center.  For  more  information 
about  the  Building  Partners  Campaign,  call 
301.314.7020  or  800.653.7667. 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


The  Ford  Foundation 
granted  $550,000 
toward  the  university's 
Democracy  Collabora- 
tive in  the  College  of 
Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences. The  grant  will 
help  to  bring  together 
academics,  activists  and 
public  policy  experts  to 
study  democracy  and 
citizenship. 


▲ As  of  June  30,  2001 , a pro- 
jected $75  million  has  been 
raised,  meeting  the  universi- 
ty's goal  for  fiscal  year  2001. 
With  nearly  six  of  the  seven 
years  of  Bold  Vision  • Bright 
Future  complete,  $389  mil- 
lion has  been  raised  against 
the  campaign's  $350  million 
goal. 
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CLASS-NOTES 


Maryland's  varsity  "Bull's-Eye"  RifleTeam,  1956 

'65  '67 


Clint  E.  Bruess,  GRAD,  M.A.,  a 
professor  at  University  of  Alabama 
at  Birmingham,  received  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Health  Educa- 
tion (AAHE)  2001  Presidential 
Citation  for  his  contributions  to  the 
profession  of  health  education. 

Breuss  is  the  planning  committee 
chairman  for  the  first  AAHE  Health 
Education  Department  Chair/Coor- 
dinator's Academy  and  an  AAffE 
Charter  Fellow.  He  is  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  School  Health  Promo- 
tion at  the  UAB  School  of  Educa- 
tion. He  has  authored  numerous 
books,  professional  journal  articles 
and  other  publications  and  serves  on 
the  board  of  editors  at  the  American 
Journal  oj  Health  Education.  Bruess 
was  dean  of  the  UAB  School  of  Edu- 
cation from  1987  to  1999- 

'66 

Tobin  Marks,  A&S,  received  the 
2001  Award  in  the  Chemistry  of 
Materials  from  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  for  his  innovative 
research  with  materials  useful  for 
plastic  transistors  and  display 
screens,  solar  cells,  light-based 
telecommunications  and  other  appli- 
cations. 


James  E.  Crawley, 

ENGR,  was  promot- 
ed to  senior  vice-pres- 
ident of  Turner  Collie 
& Braden  Inc.  He  is  a 
former  vice  president 
of  Daniel,  Mann,  Johnson,  & 
Mendenhall.  Crawley  has  more  than 
33  years  of  experience  in  planning, 
design,  construction  and  program 
management  of  major  infrastructure 
and  mass  transit  systems.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  the  American 
Public  Transportation  Association. 

Kelly  O'Day,  ENGR,  B.S.,  joined 
the  environmental  firm  Woodard  & 
Curran's  Massachusetts  office  as  vice 
president  and  business  center  man- 
ager for  its  ICCS  team  that  is 
involved  with  instrumentation,  con- 
trols and  information  systems.  A 
registered  engineer  and  Grade  IV 
Water  Treatment  Operator,  O'Day 
frequently  participates  in  American 
Water  Works  Association  lectures 
and  has  developed  infrastructure 
management  and  maintenance  sys- 
tems for  major  utilities  across  the 
country. 


KEY 


A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGNR  = College  of  Agriculture 
& Natural  Resources 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  ss  College  of  Business  «& 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 

CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer. 

Mathematical  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERM  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation 
& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


Rehearsing 
lines  for  a 
university 
play,  1956 


Nancy  Carol  Eliason, 

ARHU,  M.A.,  was  chosen  as 
Volunteer  ol  the  Year  2()()()-01 
for  her  work  with  seniors,  chil- 
dren and  schools  by  the  Charlotte 
County  Retired  Educators  Associa- 
tion in  Charlotte  County  Florida. 
Eliason,  a former  college  professor 
and  substitute  teacher,  is  secretary- 
treasurer  ot  the  board  ot  New  Opera- 
tion Cooper  Street  Education  and 
Recreation  Center.  Eliason  volun- 
teers for  the  Read-Aloud  program  at 
the  elementary  level  and  is  founder 
and  president  of  the  Learning  in 
Retirement  program  at  Edison  Com- 
munity College. 


'52 

John  Dawson,  A&S, 

M.S.  '54,  Ph.D.  '57,  professor 
at  UCLA,  wrote  Grandpa's  a 
Scientist,  a picture  book  that 
encourages  exploration  ot 
science  at  an  early  age  and 
stresses  the  importance  of 
the  grandparent's  role  in 
children's  lives.  Dawson 
incorporated  his  own  photo- 
graphs in  the  book  through 
his  collaboration  with  artist 
Patricia  Purwin. 


Jacob  D.  Goering,  GRAD,  Ph.D., 
recently  received  the  Bethel  College 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award 
from  the  Bethel  College  Alumni 
Association.  Goering  taught  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  for  26  years. 
In  1964,  Goering  went  to  Germany 
on  a Fulbright  grant  to  work  on  a 
parent  education  program  with  the 
Berlin  Board  of  Mental 
Health.  He  studied  analytical 
psychology  at  the  C.G.  Jung 
Institute  in  Switzerland  in  the 
1970s  and  worked  as  a licensed 
psychologist  and  certified  psy- 
choanalyst before  opening  a pri- 
vate practice  where  he  treated 
patients  tor  1 5 years.  Goering 
was  a founding  member  of  the 
Jung  Working  Group  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  served  on  its  board 
of  directors.  He  was  president  of  the 
Jungian  Analysts  Association  of  the 
greater  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area.  Goering  retired  in  1996  and 
moved  to  North  Newton,  Kan., 
with  his  wife,  Beth. 


'68 

William  Sechrist.  GRAD,  M.A., 
recently  retired  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  at  Cort- 
land, earning  the  designation  ot  Pro- 
fessor of  Health  Emeritus.  Sechrist 
I was  an  instructor  in  the  Health  Edu- 
cation Department  at  Maryland  for 
three  years  before  he  joined  the 
I SUNY  Cortland  faculty  in  1970.  He 
i served  as  associate  dean  in  the  School 
j of  Professional  Studies  in  the  1980s. 

[ Sechrist  was  honored  with  the  Dedi- 


cated Service  Award  for  his  involve- 
ment in  the  New  York  State  Federa- 
tion ot  Professional  Health  Educa- 
tors and  was  editor  of  its  official 
publication,  The  Catalyst.  Sechrist 
wrote  numerous  articles  for  profes- 
sional journals  and  co-authored 
Dynamics  of  Wellness  in  1970.  He 
reviewed  the  Health  Education  Syl- 
labus for  the  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion Department  for  grades  1-12  in 
the  1980s,  and  the  statewide  HIV 
and  AIDS  Instructional  Guide  in 
1995. 


'69 

James  F.  Andary,  A&S,  was 
awarded  associate  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics.  He  works  for  the 
NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
in  Greenbelt,  Md. 

'72 

Fred  F.  Thursfield,  A&S,  will 
serve  as  the  new  Foundation  Execu- 
tive Director  for  Holmes  Regional 


Medical  Center  and  Palm  Bay  Com- 
munity Hospital  in  Florida.  Thurs- 
field,  who  most  recently  served  as  an 
executive  director  of  the  Peninsula 
Regional  Medical  Center's  Founda- 
tion in  Salisbury,  Md.,  will  raise 
funds  for  new  hospital  programs 
within  the  Health  First  system. 
Thursfield  served  as  a senior  devel- 
opment officer  in  the  medical  field 
for  more  than  20  years,  including 
positions  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Duke, 
Washington  Medical  Center  and 
Geisinger  Medical  Center. 


Call  the  Alumni 
Association  at 


^T.405.4678 
or  800.336.8627 


and  ask  for  your 
application  today! 


U 
M 

University  of  Maryland 


PLATES  ARE  AVAILABLE  ONLY  FOR  VEHICLES 
REGISTERED  IN  MARYLAND  AT  THIS  TIME. 


WITH  A UNIVERSITY.  OF  MARYLAND 


CLASS’NOIES 


King  Cattle:  Alumnus  Raises  Prize^winning  Livestock 


Alumnus  Hoff  introduced  one  of  his  prizewinning 
and  highly  individual  Holsteins  to  the  camera. 


arroll  County  dairy  farmer  Marlin 
kBI  K.  Hoff,  AGNR  '67,  sounded  flus- 
tered when  he  answered  the  phone  one 
day  last  March  for  a mid-morning  inter- 
view. He  explained  he  was  behind 
schedule  because  he  awoke  late  from 
an  early-morning  nap.  By  10  a.m.,  Hoff 
already  had  milked  600  cows,  a task 
that  takes  about  five  hours,  before  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  poured  its  first 
cup  of  coffee. 

Hoff  logs  18-hour  days  on  his  farm 
in  New  Windsor,  waking  at  midnight 
and  working  until  dusk.  On  days  off,  he 
sleeps  in  until  6 a.m.  He  milks  more 
than  600  cows  twice  daily,  at  midnight 
and  again  at  noon,  generating  5,500 
gallons  of  milk  every  24  hours.  Hoff 
keeps  records  of  every  cow's  milk  pro- 
duction to  ensure  that  each  makes 
enough  to  earn  her  keep.  Hoff,  his  wife, 

Kathy,  their  two  sons  and  a daughter-in- 

law  manage  in  total  10  farms  consisting  of  1,600  acres,  1,400  cattle  and  20  employees. 

Hoff  began  preparing  for  his  career  40  years  ago,  when  after  graduating  Westminster 
High  School,  he  joined  the  state's  4-H  cattle-judging  team  and  met  another  budding  farmer. 
Jack  King. The  two  boys  aspired  to  become  dairy  farmers,  and  King  convinced  Hoff  to  attend 
the  University  of  Maryland,  where  they  enrolled  together  as  freshmen  in  1960.  "It  is  because 
of  him  that  I went  to  college.  Now,  he  is  a lifelong  friend,"  says  Hoff. 

Hoff  studied  dairy  production  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  but  made  an  hour-and-a-half 
trek  home  each  weekend  for  real-life  training  at  the  same  family  farm  where  he  lives  and 
works  today.  Hoff  says  studying  agriculture  at  Maryland  and  especially  working  on  the  uni- 
versity's cattle-judging  team,  was  beneficial  because  it  supplemented  his  real-life  experience 
working  on  the  family  farm.  "I  don't  think  that  anything  can  prepare  you  for  your  future,  what 
you  learn  after  you  learn  is  more  valuable,"  he  says. 

Hoff,  who  holds  the  honorary  Distinguished  Cattle  Breeder  title  from  the  National  Dairy 
Shrine  and  who  has  been  inducted  into  the  National  Dairy  Hall  of  Fame,  has  a solid  reputa- 
tion among  his  peers  nationally  and  internationally  for  breeding  top  cattle.  His  bulls  annually 
sire  thousands  of  calves  around  the  world  through  artificial  insemination  and  in  vitro  fertil- 
ization; they  graze  in  places  as  far  away  asTaiwan  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Hoff's  purebred,  regis- 
tered Holstein  bulls  sell  for  as  much  as  $10,000  each. 

The  New  Windsor  farm  has  been  in  the  Hoff  family  for  five  generations,  since  1869,  and 
Hoff  can  trace  his  cattle  back  almost  as  far.  He  says  he  can  name  all  1,400  of  his  cattle  and 
knows  which  are  pregnant,  their  sires,  and  the  expected  delivery  dates  of  new  calves.  "They 
are  just  like  people,"  he  says.  "Some  of  them  may  look  alike,  but  they  all  have  their  own 
pedigree.  Not  one  is  the  same."  —Kristyn  Peck 


74 

Marsha  Markman.  74  ARHU, 
EDUC,  M.A.'Sl,  Ph.D.  '83,  was 
granted  tenure  and  promoted  to  full 
professor  of  the  English  Department 
at  California  Lutheran  University. 

75 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Aubrey,  73 

ARHU,  M.M.,  Ph.D.  82,  co-edited 
an  anthology  titled  Songs  of  the 
Women  Trouveres  that  was  recently 
released.  The  anthology  contains 
works  by  women  poet-composers,  or 
trouveres,  in  Northern  France  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 


Dr.  Stanley  M.  Finger,  ENGR, 
Ph.D.,  was  elected  chair  of  the  Board 
of  the  American  Autoimmune 
Related  Diseases  Association 
(AARDA),  a national  nonprofit  vol- 
untary health  agency.  He  is  a Regis- 
tered Environmental  Manager  and  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  Engineering. 
Finger  is  president  of  Environmental 
Consulting  and  Investigations  in 
Reston,  Va.,  and  senior  consultant  to 
Geo-Centers,  Inc.  In  addition,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity part-time  environmental 
engineering  faculty.  Finger  served 
AARDA  in  committee  and  board 
positions  since  1995.  He  is 
vice-chair  and  treasurer  of 
AARDA's  Mid-Atlantic 
Affiliate,  which  offers 
information  to 
autoimmune  dis- 
ease patients 
and  health 
professionals. 


Well-rounded 
student  hits  the 
books,  1989. 
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LaVerne  St.  George.  CLIS, 

CMPS,  M.A.,  published  her  third 
novel,  The  Masters  Plan.  St.  George 
won  the  Robin  Award  for  Best  Easy- 
to-read  Romance  for  Carousel  Magic 
in  1997.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  chapter  of  Romance 
Writers  of  America.  St.  George 
judges  writing  contests  and  speaks 
at  regional  writers  conferences, 
libraries  and  bookstores. 

'81 

I Mark  Faber.  PERM,  M.A  .,  was 
awarded  Health  Care  Professional  of 
the  Year  by  the  New  Jersey  Center 
for  Outreach  and  Services  for  the 
Autism  Community.  Eaber  is  a child 
and  adult  psychiatrist  and  consult- 
ant tor  The  Children's  Institute,  a 
1 school  for  children  with  autism/per- 
I vasive  developmental  delays,  learn- 
; ing,  behavioral  and  emotional  dis- 
I abilities  and  preschool  handicapped. 

He  has  a private  practice  in  Upper 
j Montclair  and  serves  as  attending 
j physician  and  staff  psychiatrist  at 
Mountainside  Hospital  in  Montclair. 


'82 

Debbi  McCallam,  JOUR  , was 
named  manager  of  media  relations 
for  Northrop  Grumman  Corpora- 
tion’s Electronic  Sensors  and  Systems 
Sector.  She  will  work  with  the  com- 
pany's space,  naval,  automation  and 
logistics  businesses.  McCallam 
joined  Northrop  Grumman  in  1982 
and  has  been  with  the  communica- 
tions department  since  1992.  She 
was  responsible  for  domestic  and 
international  media  relations  activi- 
ties for  Oceanic  and  Naval  Systems, 
Marine  Systems,  A&IS  and  Space 
Systems. 

'84 

Dr.  James  E.  Coolahan.  CMPS, 
Ph.D.,  was  named  associate  team 
leader  tor  the  Integrated  Human 
Eunction  Team  of  the  National 
Space  Biomedical  Research  Institute, 
which  focuses  on  human  space 
exploration.  Coolahan  is  also  an 
assistant  to  the  director  for  modeling 
and  simulation  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Applied  Physics  Labora- 
tory. 

'86 


Brad  Baker.  A&S,  M.A.,  was 
named  a U.S.  Professor  of  the  Year 
for  2000.  Baker  teaches  theater  at 
Collin  County  Community  College 
in  Plano,  Texas.  Baker,  who  has 
been  teaching  for  20  years,  is 
simultaneously  completing 
his  doctoral  dissertation  on 
black  revolutionary  the- 
aters during  the 
apartheid  era  in  South 
Africa.  Baker  heads 
the  CCCC’s  Theatre 
Arts  Department 
and  directs  the 
artistic  vision  of 
the  college’s  Quad 
C Theater,  which 
has  won  numerous 
state  honors. 

Baker’s  programs 
are  the  only  in  the 
country  to  be  distin- 
guished with  both 
the  American  College 
Theatre  Eestival’s 
National  Collegiate 
Champion  for  Drama 
Award  for  a single  produc- 
tion m 1996,  and  the  ACTE 
Kennedy  Center  Award  for  best 


While  in  remission  from  a recent  case  of  "Saturday  Night  Fever," 
students  returned  to  the  university  for  fall  semester  swept  up  in 
the  newest  social  craze,  toga  parties.  Hundreds  were  inspired  by 
the  movie  Animal  House,  starring  John  Belushi,  to  rip  sheets  off 
their  beds,  guzzle  mysterious  "passion  punch"  and  chant  "Toga! 
TogalToga!"  Campus  organizations  sponsored  the  largest  toga 
party  ever  in  Ritchie  Coliseum,  attracting  nearly  2,000  students. 

Can  you  name  the  year?  Correct  answers  are  eligible  for  a 
drawing  of  a polo-style  shirt  with  athleticTerp  logo.*  Send 
your  answer  to  Name  the  Year  Contest,  c/o  College  Park 
magazine,  2101  Turner  Building,  College  Park,  MD  20742- 
5411,  or  e-mail  to  cpmag@accmail.umd.edu.  Please  include 
your  name  address  and  phone  number.  If  you  like,  give  us 
your  own  recollection  of  the  event  for  possible  publication 
in  our  next  issue. 

*Prize  courtesy  of  the  Maryland  Alumni  Association. 

Stop  by  the  Alumni  Association'sTailgate  Party  throughout  football 
season  to  view  all  of  ourTerp  gear. 


student-written  script  in  2000. 
Many  of  Baker’s  former  students 
have  won  Emmy  Awards,  Tony 
Awards  and  the  Obie  Award  for 
excellence  off- Broadway, 

'87 

Marcia  Berman,  BMGT,  a deputy 
city  solicitor  in  the  Appeals  Unit  of 
the  Philadelphia  City  Solicitor's 
Office,  was  selected  to  serve  as  a co- 
chair of  the  Appellate  Courts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. She  also  taught  legal 


research  and  writing  at  the  Temple 
University  School  of  Law  for  the 
1999-2000  year. 

'88 

Karl  Clark,  BSOS,  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  Surge  Suppression  Incor- 
porated. Clark  was  involved  in  exec- 
utive management  of  surge  suppres- 
sion companies.  He  has  developed 
coaxial,  data,  telephone  protection 
and  custom  systems  for  electronic 
equipment  manufacturers. 
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'89 

Jill  Goldberg,  '89,  CMPS,  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  '92,  was  recently  hired  as 
principal  engineer  at  Cognitive 
Bionics  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Gold- 
berg previously  worked  as  a senior 
software  engineer  at  Applied 
Dynamics  International. 

Charles  Leamy,  BSOS,  joined 
Montgomery,  McCracken,  'Walker  & 
Rhoads,  LLP,  as  an  associate  in  the 
Employee  Benefits  and  Immigration 
Departments.  A specialist  in  immi- 
gration law,  Leamy  is  a member  of 
the  American  Immigration  Lawyers 
Association  and  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association,  where  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Sports  Law  Committee. 


Merrill  Shuman  Puopolo, 

BGMT,  a CPA,  was  elected  share- 
holder in  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Group  of  Tofias  Fleishman 
Shapiro  & Co.,  PC.,  a public 
accounting  and  consulting  firm  in 
Mass.  Puopolo  has  more  than  12 
years  of  public  accounting 
experience. 

'91 

David  Henkin,  BMGT,  was  named 
principal  of  the  Vanguard  Group,  a 
mutual  fund  firm  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  joined  Vanguard  in  1997  as 
manager  in  Technical  Operations 
before  moving  to  Vanguard’s  newly 
established  Center  for  Excellence. 
Before  joining  Vanguard,  Henkin 


was  manager  of  Andersen  Consult- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  W.  Parker,  BSOS,  M.A., 
was  designated  one  of  six  inaugural 
ambassadors  by  the  selection  com- 
mittee of  the  Transit  Research  Inno- 
vation Program  of  the  Conference  of 
Minority  Transportation  Officials. 

As  an  ambassador  of  HNTB  Corpo- 
ration, an  international  consulting 
firm,  Parker  will  be  the  primary 
source  of  information  on  research 
and  efforts  being  conducted  by  tran- 
sit properties.  Parker  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Planning  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Planners.  He  has 
worked  on  projects  for  Regional 
Transportation  Modeling,  Para-tran- 


NoreenTuryn's  investigative 
reporting  spurs  action  in  Virginia. 


TV  Reporter  Thrives  on  Big  Story 

■PH  s a student  at  the  university  in  the  late  '70s,  Noreen 
■BaTuryn,  JOUR  '80,  hoped  to  become  an  architect.  Fortu- 
nately for  her,  fate  took  its  course  and  the  deejay  of  Maryland's 
student  radio  station  discovered  her  true  calling  was  journal- 
ism, just  a few  weeks  before  the  deadline  to  declare  a major 
during  her  junior  year. 

Now  an  award-winning  journalist, Turyn  anchors  at  WSET- 
TV,  the  ABC  affiliate  in  Lynchburg/Roanoke,  Va.,  where  she 
has  worked  for  11  years.  She  hosted  "Good  Morning  Vir- 
ginia" before  being  promoted  to  anchor  for  the  6 and  11  p.m.  news.  AlthoughTuryn  says 
"anchoring  has  some  challenges,"  her  true  passion  is  reporting.  She  says  she  tolerates  her 
demanding  schedule,  Monday  through  Friday  from  2:30  to  11:30  p.m.,  because  "it's  some- 
thing new  and  different  every  day." 

Most  recently,Turyn  produced  an  award-winning  documentary  on  Virginia  state-sanc- 
tioned sterilizations  of  nearly  800  people  between  1920  and  1980  who  were  deemed  "feeble- 
minded." Fler  series,  titled  "The  Forbidden  Family,"  told  the  story  of  sterilizations  at  the  Lynch- 
burg Colony  for  the  Epileptic  and  Feeble-minded. The  effort  was  based  on  Eugenicist  law, 
which  called  for  sterilizing  "unfit"  members  of  society.Turyn's  series  revealed  that  many  of 
the  children  sterilized  at  Lynchburg  were  simply  poor  and  uneducated,  considered  trouble- 
makers or  unwanted  by  their  parents. 

Shortly  after  the  series  aired  in  May  2000,  a local  activist  found  a lawmaker  willing  to  seek 
an  apology  from  the  state. Turyn  says  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  initially  agreed  to  issue 
an  apology  but  feared  civil  lawsuits  seeking  monetary  compensation.  On  Feb.  14,  the  assem- 
bly issued  a resolution  of  regret  for  the  state's  practice. 

Turyn  received  the  Scripps  Floward  Award  for  Excellence  in  Journalism,  was  honored  at 
the  National  Press  Club  on  April  6 and  won  a regional  Edward  R.  Murrow  award. 

"It  feels  great  to  tell  a story  that  hits  home  with  people,"  she  says. 

Turyn  plans  to  continue  reporting  and  hopes  to  someday  move  back  to  Maryland  to  be 
close  to  her  family,  which  lives  in  Ellicott  City.—  Kristyn  Peck 


sit  Scheduling/Reservation  System 
Installation,  Geographic  Informa- 
tion System  Development  and  Tran- 
sit Electronic  Integration  Imple- 
mentation. 

'92 

Christopher  F.  Brown,  ARCH, 
M.A.,  was  promoted  to  associate  of 
Flansburgh  Associates  Inc.,  a 
Boston-based  architectural  and  inte- 
rior design  firm.  Brown  has  13  years 
of  experience  m architectural 
design,  contract  document  produc- 
tion and  construction  administra- 
tion for  public  and  private  schools, 
office  renovations  and  residences. 

'94 

Jason  Parcover,  ARHU,  a psy- 
chologist with  the  Counseling  Cen- 
ter at  Loyola  College  in  Maryland, 
received  the  Outstanding  New  Pro- 
fessional for  2001  Award  by  the 
Jesuit  Association  of  Student  Per- 
sonnel Administrators.  His  score  on 
the  National  Licensing  Exam  for 
Psychologists  was  the  highest  in 
Maryland  and  second  highest  in  the 
nation. 

'95 

Kristina  Ackley,  JOUR,  recently 
published  her  first  internationally 
distributed  book,  100  Top  Internet 
Job  Sites.  Ackley  is  communications 
manager  for  VeriSign,  Inc,  owns  and 
operates  Gryphon  Communications, 
a web  and  communications  consult- 
ing firm,  and  works  as 
Monster.com's  nonprofit  career 
expert.  She  plans  to  publish  a sec- 
ond book.  Online  Web  Design:  The 
Click  and  Easy  Guide  to  Creating 
Great  Web  Sites,  in  August  2001. 

'97 

Augustine  Duru,  BMGT,  Ph.D., 
will  be  honored  with  the  University 
Faculty  Award  for  Outstanding 
Teaching  at  American  University, 
where  he  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
accounting  in  the  Kogod  School  of 
Business. 

Jason  Redmond,  BSOS,  was 
named  account  executive  of  the  Year 
2000  by  the  Army  National  Guard. 
Redmond  is  the  Account  Executive 
on  the  Army  National  Guard 
account  for  the  advertising  agency 
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ofLaughlin,  Marinaccio  & Owens, 
in  Arlington,  Va. 

'98 

Melissa  M.  Barr,  JOUR,  joined 
Anne  Klein  & Associates,  a Philadel- 
phia-based public  relations  firm,  as 
an  account  associate.  Barr,  a member 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  worked  in  the  media  pavil- 
ion during  the  2000  Republican 
National  Convention. 

Samuel  E.  Villani  III,  BSOS,  was 
recently  honored  by  the  Mont- 
gomery County  (Md.)  Division  of 
Fire  and  Rescue  Services  for  rescuing 
an  infant  from  the  basement  of  a 
burning  house.  This  was  the  first 
rescue  for  Villani,  who  has  been  a 
professional  Montgomery  County 
firefighter  for  a little  more  than  a 
year.  Prior  to  becoming  a profession- 
al, Villani  was  a volunteer  firefighter 
for  Montgomery  County  and  Ocean 
City  and  taught  health  at  a Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  elementary  school. 

'99 

Eric  DeWeaver,  CMPS,  Ph  D., 
was  promoted  to  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  in  the  Department  of 
Atmospheric  and  Oceanic  Sciences. 

Carol  Moore,  BGMT,  M.G.A  .,  was 
promoted  to  project  executive  of 
Gilbane  Building  Co.,  a tull-service 
construction  and  real  estate  develop- 
ment company.  Moore  is  a registered 
architect  who  joined  Gilbane  in 
1999  as  senior  project  manager. 

Prior  to  working  at  Gilbane,  Moore 
served  as  director  ot  Architecture, 
Engineering  and  Construction  at 
Maryland. 

'00 

Tasha  Innis,  CMPS,  Ph.D.,  recent- 
ly received  the  FAA  Centers  of 
Excellence  Student  of  the  Year 
Award  by  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Innis  was 
honored  at  a reception  sponsored  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Kathleen 
Kennedy  Townsend  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Black  Caucus  in  Annapolis. 
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The  university 
played  host  to 
thousands  of 
Maryland  alumni 
and  friends  in 
April  for  the 
third  annual 
Maryland  Day 
open  house. 
McKeldin  Mall 
was  the  site  for 
many  of  the 
day's  events. 


Spring  Homecoming 


cool  morning  gave  way  to  a blossom  of  sunshine  last  April  28 
■■■  as  more  than  66,000  alumni  and  friends  visited  College  Park 
for  Maryland  Day,  the  university's  annual  spring  open  house.  Virtu- 
ally every  college,  department  and  program  welcomed  back  former 
students  and  introduced  themselves  to  new  friends  and  prospective 
future  students.  Young  and  old  alike  spent  the  day  wandering  the 
university  grounds,  from  Cole  Field  House  to  Rossborough  Inn, 
soaking  up  memories  and  seeing  firsthand  the  promise  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  the  21st  century.  —DC 
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Designed  Exclusively  for  the  Maryland  Alumni  Association 
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aysope@accmail.umd.edu. 

% 
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